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“THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT.” 

BY liETT WIXWOOD, 


I. 

QEBTM7DE. 

“ You are to receive no more visits from 
Dick Cliilton, remember tlint, Gertrude 
Wynne. lie is an idle, good-for-notbing 
fellow, and sure of coming to some bad end. 
I am not going to shut niy eyes any longer to 
such ridiculous goings on between you and 
him.” 

When mamma spreads out her skirts in 
the real ducliess style, and seats herself in an 
oasy-chair witli her bands folded in her lap, 
beginning straightway to rock violently back 
and forth, as slio did In the present instance, 


I always know slio is dead in earnest, and 
twice as dangerous in such moods as are 
those women who scold, and rant, and tear, at 
the slightest provocation. Were I a bit of a 
coward, l should feel quito afraid of her at 
such times; but there is a strong leaven of 
reckless d ring in the Wynne blood, and Ger¬ 
trude, the one lambkin of the flock (meaning 
myself, of course), is not without her duo 
proportion of it. 

“ I am sorry you don't like Dick, mamma,” 
I said, “ There can be but one perfect gentle¬ 
man, in your estimation, though, and ho is 
Barton Ray. You are prejudiced, and poor 
Dick does not stand the ghost of a chance.” 
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Mamma colored. Sho rarely mentions his 
name, but I can seo that her heart is quite set 
on bringing about an attachment between 
Barton and myself. Thus far, she has been 
shrewd enough to give matters their own 
time for developing, however. 

“I am surprised at you, Gertrude, for 
speak In;; of the gentlemen in sucli unmaid- 
cnly lerins,” site now said, quite gravely. 
“As for Mr. Iiay, you have always dono him 
injustice, and that because Dick Chilton has 
stood in his light. I feel compelled to insist 
that all this shall come to an end. You are 
free to act your own pleasure, so far as Mr. 
ltay is concerned. But I beg you to remem¬ 
ber that Dick is henceforth to bo under tlio 
ban.” 

Mamma likes to put on airs, and she now 
dismissed mo with a gracious wave of tlio 
hand, as much as to say that I had been 
made acquainted with her sovereign wishes, 
and nothing remained for me but to abide by 
them. Precious mamma! I like her all tlio 
better for those grand ways of hers I 

Barton Ray is one of our near neighbors. 
But for a perverseness and obstinacy that 
seems to bo tho legitimate birthright of most 
women, I am sure I should very willingly 
have obeyed the scriptural mandate to “ love 
my neighbor as myself,” for Barton is ono of 
the grandest specimens of mankind I ever 
knew, not even excepting Dick Chilton. But 
mamma decidedly favors him, and there is no 
spice in accepting a lover to whom there is 
no opposition. For that identical reason 
have I snubbed him, and smiled on Dick, 
though I verily believe—. Well, it does not 
matter what I believe, I’m a fool, and that is 
confession enough to make I 

After leaving mamma, I strolled into tho 
garden to gather some bouquets for the vases 
in Uncle Reuben’s room. lie is extremely 
partial to moss roses, and I knew there were 
some fine ones in bloom, and meant he should 
enjoy them. lie is jiisthomc from California 
with a mint of money, and of course it is tlio 
thing for me to play tho attentive. IIow 
queer it seems, to think of Gertrude Wynne 
as trying to be politic in anything 1 

Before half a dozen roses were clipped, 
and laid away in my basket, I heard Dick’s 
whistle just beyond the garden hedge. It is 
a whim of his to steal upon me when I 
am least expecting him. Mamma’s injunc¬ 
tions were straightway forgotten, and I ran 
down the path to meet him, quite overjoyed 
at the thought of a long tete-a-tete. When 


lie held out his hand, though, and ejaculated 
warmly, “ What a dear girl you are, Gerty,” 
it all came back to me again, bow I bail been 
forbidden to sec tills man. 

“ Go away, Dick,” said I, pushing him from 
me. “ You are not to come here any more. 
Mamina is quite vexed witli me, already.” 

At that, lie fixed his handsome eyes upon 
my face in a look of astonishment which was 
assuredly of the genuine sort. And I must 
acknowledge, that he seemed the least bit 
angry, too. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Gerty?” ho 
asked. “ I thought you loved me very dearly, 
and had promised to become my wife.” 

“ Then you were mistaken, sir,” I returned, 
wondering that it caused me so little pain to 
say it. “ I never promised anything of the 
sort. Besides, I could not keep it if I had; 
mamma and Uncle Reuben are both preju¬ 
diced against you, and of course I shall never 
think of marrying without their consent.” 

lie folded his arms, and went stalking up 
and down the path before mo. lie was 
frowning, and his lips were compressed. Fi¬ 
lially he came back, facing me again. 

“You cannot mean, Gerty, that you and I 
must part forever?” he said, hotly. “ Surely, 
you will not bo so cruel ?” 

lie looked so hcartrbroken, so utterly 
wretched, that I could not help but pity him, 
and woman-like began to cry. Upon that, lie 
caught my hand suddenly, pouring fortli a 
perfect torrent of mad words, avowing that lie 
loved me as maiden was never loved before, 
ami entreating me, in the most impassioned 
tones, to fly with him to some far-off spot 
where we could be happy together. 

I don’t know how I had the strength to re¬ 
sist him, under the circumstances, but resist 
I did. For a wonder, my perversity was tak¬ 
ing a new turn, perhaps for tlio better. Wo¬ 
men were always riddles, if the other sex aro 
to be believed, and I was now proving to Dick 
my right to be classed among the sphinxes. 

Somehow the poor fellow did not seem very 
much taken with this new phase in my char¬ 
acter. He was sorely at a loss how to meet 
me in it, and men hate above all tilings to 
enter into a contest with a woman where 
they are likely to bo worsted. The moment 
be realized how resolute I was, not another 
word of pleading escaped his lips. 

“It seems very hard that your life and mine 
should in this way be blasted to gratify the 
whim of two old fogies,” lie finally said, in an 
impatient tone. 
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Here was a reflection on mamma, and I 
never could stand by quietly and hear her 
insulted. 

“ I don’t know whom you are calling old 
fogies, Dick,” and 1 looked nway, at the blue 
sky overhead, at the pleasant landscape soft¬ 
ened by the summer haze, at a bed of tossing 
lleur-de-lls on tbo other side of the path, 
everywhere savo into Ills handsome face, for 
the sight of that might have weakened my 
resolution, and this was a time when I ought 
to be strong. “ Nor do I understand your 
talk about ‘blighted lives.’ To whom does 
tilts term have reference? Not to mo as¬ 
suredly.” 

He ground his teeth at that, and I looked 
away all tbo more persistently, really afraid 
that I should lose all respect for him, if I saw 
lilm in an angry mood. Finally he took a 
step or two nearer. f 

“ I have nothing further to say, after listen¬ 
ing to such remarks from your lips, Gerty,” 
ho began, in an aggrieved tone. “ I am going 
away. You must promise to see me once 
more, though. Wo may have some last 
words to exchange before I bid you good-by 
forever." 

Of course I gave the promise—where could 
be the harm? Iliad told him frankly that 
mamma and Uncle lleiibcn were opposed to 
him, and I could never become his wife. 
Under the circumstances, anothor meeting 
was not likely to put any false hopes into his 
heart; otherwise, it would never have been 
granted, for I already felt some prickings of 
conscience on account of the course I laid 
pursued towards him, though Heaven knows 
I bad never meant to give him any real 
encouragement. 

“ What a pity that Dick Is such a wild, reck¬ 
less fellow,” I sighed, as I went back to my 
roses again. “ Mamma is l ight in calling him 
a good-for-notliing, I suppose. It is a little 
singular that nobody knows what his history 
was before he came to llapleton last spring. 
People have good grounds for calling him an 
adventurer, though of course I do not believe 
such a ridiculous story.” 

Barton Bay was in the parlor with mamma 
when I came in with my basket of roses. I 
only stopped to say “ good-morning," hut lie 
took my hand and looked into my eyes in such 
a curious, earnest fashion that I went away 
With hot cheeks, thoroughly angry with my¬ 
self, nevertheless, because they burned so un¬ 
comfortably, and because, for my life, I could 
not have helped It, 


While I was arranging the flowers in the 
vases in Uncle Keiiben’s room tip stairs, that 
dear old savage came running up, making 
noise and clatter enough for a whole regi¬ 
ment. He claimed a kiss, when he saw what 
I was doing, and then stole half a dozen 
more in spite of me, though I pretended to bo 
very angry, and shook my fist in his faco, 
calling him a “ rude Californian bear!” 

“ Bail at me to your heart’s content, Ger¬ 
ty,” he said, laughingly. “ But you will find 
the ‘ bear ’ a very loving one, after all. I 
have not been digging gold.ull my life without 
having something to show for it, ami a cer¬ 
tain somebody I could mention will conic in 
for a good share of it, upon her wedding- 
day.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Uncle Reuben,” I 
Interpolated, trying to appear perfectly at 
case. 

“ I don’t intend to, my dear. By the way, 
there are fifteen thousand dollars locked up 
in the library desk, at this moment. I ought 
to have hanked the money to-day, but was 
too lazy. Now, it can’t bo done until to¬ 
morrow, for I must ride across the country to 
Farmer Winslow’s this evening, and shall bo 
away through the night. You must take 
care of my money, Gerty,” ho added, pleas¬ 
antly. “ Remember, 1 leave It in your ex¬ 
clusive charge. Don’t let anybody run away 
with it while I am gone.” 

“Never fear. Whoever takes the money, 
will have to includo me in the bargain,” I 
answered, sturdily. 

Uncle Reuben laughed, and nodded ap¬ 
proval, as much as to say that. I was a 
“ brick,” and ho felt perfectly at ease in 
trusting me. 

Sitting here in my chamber, at set of sun, 
something has impelled 1110 to write out tbo 
partial history of tbo day that lia9 passed, 
though I have not the remotest idea what 
object is to bo served by so doing. Mamma 
would call it one of my “ whims,” no doubt. 
Well, mamma is usually correct in everything, 
and I, too, will regard it as a “ whim.” 

There is Dick’s whistle In the garden 
again. I must go down to say good-by to him, 
because I promised that I would. I wonder, 
though, how it is possiblo for mo to feel so 
Indifferent about it. At one time, I really 
thought myself in lovo with that man. It 
must have been his handsome eyes I was en¬ 
amored of! may Heaven help me to do what 
Is right, and for the best. 
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II. 

BAItTO.V. 

Tiiehk is nothing under the sun that I, 
Burton Bay, despise more heartily titan the 
character of an habitual eaves-dropper, a sly, 
slimy creature hiding about in uususpceted 
nooks and out-of-the-way places, and who 
possesses no higher end and aim in life than 
to gain possession of secrets that were never 
intended for his car. And yet there may bo 
extenuating circumstances in all cases. For 
instance, it does not seem to me that I was 
very culpable, when, on seeing Gertrude 
Wynne go gliding doubt one of the garden 
paths in the dusk of twilight, I followed her, 
knowing at the time that site was about to 
keep somo appointment witlt Dfck Chilton, 
and that I was not expected nor desired to 
appear as a witness to the said meeting. 

The fact that I was in love with Gertrude, 
and more than a little jealous of Dick’s 
handsome face and person, docs not plead my 
excuse. Some feeling, both irresistible and 
inexplicable, impelled and guided my foot¬ 
steps. I wns perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind that Dick was an adventurer and a for¬ 
tune-hunter, when you had put the best 
phase of his character on the outside. He 
had gained the entree of Mapletou society on 
false recommendations, and by a brazen im¬ 
pudence that almost won him my admiration, 
had thus far sustained his place in it. Ger- 
trudo had been quite friendly with him, from 
the first, and that is what vexed me nioro 
than anything else, for I did not like to sec 
the dear girl imposed upon. Nor did I care 
to come out In accusations I could not prove, 
for she lias a will of iicr own, and I was fear¬ 
ful for the result of such a movement on my 
part. 

Tlie two had held more than one private 
interview, without doubt, but no meeting of 
theirs had ever distressed mo as did this at 
the foot of Mrs. Wynne's garden. A thou¬ 
sand nameless forebodings agitated my mind, 
and I stole cautiously along in Gertrude's 
footsteps, wherefore I could not have told, 
though some indefinable feeling seemed to ho 
urging me on. 

The dear girl was somo rods in advance of 
me, ami in consequence, I did not hear the 
first words exchanged between the two. On 
nearing them, I paused behind some acacia 
bushes to listen. At the time, Dick was 
crying out impulsively: 

“I cannot go away without one hope for 


the future, Gerty. Ton are cruel to ask 
anything of the sort.” 

Ho looked sullen and desperate. I could 
see that Gertrude was paler than her wont, 
and that site trembled. 

“ I am sorry, Dick, so sorry,” she said, soft¬ 
ly. "There are a great many better women 
than myself in the world, and those who 
would mako you happier than I could ever 
hope to do. Life will brighten, and you will 
marry one of them, by-and by.” 

“ Humph,” lie muttered, impatiently. “As 
if love could he transferred like a note pay¬ 
able on demand 1 As if I could ever care for 
any woman save you I” 

Gertruda sighed quite audibly. At that 
moment, somebody came galloping down the 
avenue to the rigid, only concealed from us 
by the thick hedge that bordered the way. 

Dick gave an eager start, peering curiously 
in that direction, quite forgetful for the mo¬ 
ment, as it seemed, of the farce he was 
enacting. 

“ Who was that?” he asked. 

“ Uncle Bcubcn. He hns to ride to Farmer 
Winslow’s, to-night. I wonder he did not 
take an earlier start.” 

“Yon will have a lonely night without 
him.” 

“Yes," returned Gertrude, glibly, as if 
glad of a pretext for diverting the conversa¬ 
tion into a new channel. “ There will be 
nobody but mammn and Cliloc in the house. 
Tom, the coachman, is having a vacation, 
you know; servants must have their vaca¬ 
tion as well as other people. The worst of 
the matter is that Uncle Beuben lias left fif¬ 
teen thousand dollars in the library desk for 
me to take care of.” 

Dick started violently. He had been hold¬ 
ing tier hand, but lie dropped it suddenly, 
shading both eyos witli his own, for one brief 
moment. For my part, I came very near to 
crying out. Beuben Wynne had confided to 
me the secret hiding-place in which ills mon¬ 
ey had been deposited, bnt 1 hod not sup¬ 
posed that any other member of the house¬ 
hold so much as knew there was such an 
amount of money about the premises. Dick 
Chilton was the very last pei-son to whom a 
confidence of that sort should have been 
made. 

He pnt away his hand, keeping his eyes 
steadily averted. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars is a large sum of 
money—a very large sum,” lie said, slowly. 

“Yes.” Gertrude nodded a weary assent. 
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Now the confession was out, ami past recall, 
she seemed very much annoyed to think it 
had been made at all, 

“Uncle lieu be n would not compliment my 
stewardship, if he knew what I have been 
saying to you,” she said, with an uneasy 
laugh. 

“ As to that, there is no harm done, unless 
wo have been overheard,” he returned, quick¬ 
ly, “I would not advise you to repeat the 
same story to auybody else, though,” 

Then he went back on the old strain again, 
pleading with the dear girl for some promise 
that would bind her to him. The allusion to 
Reuben Wynne’s money had put me out of 
sorts, and I had no patience to listen longer; 
so I pushed out into the path, and went 
straight up to them. 

Pick "reeled uviwltU a savage. «&wk 1, lw\t 
Gertrude, on the other hand, gave a pleased 
start, and turned to me with a sigh of evi¬ 
dent relief, as if she considered my arrival 
very opportune. 

“ Is it you, Mr. Ray?” she asked. “ I will 
walk back to the house with you in one mo¬ 
ment's space. Good-by, Dick,” extending 
quo of luiv delicate. ImuU Cos l\to\ to tokft. 
“ I shall hope always to hear good news of 
you.” 

All this was done so rapidly that he could 
not- have made the slightest opposition, had 
lie been so disposed, even* As it was, be saw 
himself compelled to say his adieus, ami go 
away. Rut there was a baneful glitter in bis 
dark eyes that wavYW-d wvi Ivi was to a dan¬ 
gerous mood. 

Gertrude and I went slowly towards the 
house, walking nearly a rod apart (which was 
her fault, as you may bo well assured). I 
was wishing, all the way, that she would be 
as frank and friendly with me as she was 
with other men. 

“ 1 am sorry that yeti *$ake ef that money 
to Pick Chilton,” I said, suddenly. 

She looked quickly into my face. 

“ Were you near enough to overhear our 
conversation, Mr. Ray?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” was my brief reply. 

She colored, but said no more. In the 
parlor, she left her mother to entertain me, a 
frequent procedure, on her \\Mt, wwd m that 
annoyed me not a little. Only once did she 
manifest the slightest interest in anything I 
had to say, and that was when I entreated 
with an unnecessary show of earnestness, 
that I should be allowed to occupy a room in 
the house for that one night. 


“ You arc very kind, Mr. Ray,” she said, 
turning about from the centre-table at which 
sUn towl toiftw stondtog, engaged m adjusting 
some Rowers, and speaking up quick and 
sharp, before Mrs. Wynne could possibly put 
in a word. “I know you think we need a 
protector, now that Unele Reuben is away. 
Rut, most fortunately, neither mamma nor 1 
belong to the timid sort. Thank you all the 
same, though.” 

“ ^tovU’uvto to right,” absented Mrs. Wynne. 
“In a quiet community like this, there are no 
risks to be run,” 

Of course I could say no more after that. 
As I walked slowly homeward through the 
starlight night, however, my thoughts kept 
running very much after this fashion: 

“ I see plainly how it is. Gertrude sus- 
\wxtod my motives, and wanted to show me 
how brave she is, and how capable of getting 
on without me. Woll, she can banish me 
from the interior of the house, but thank 
Heaven, she has not the power to hinder me 
from watching outside, to see that no harm 
comes to her.” 

Now I have said my say, and will make my 
Wk to the readef, merely adding, for 
parenthesis, that my chapter of this history 
is written two days subsequent to the events 
therein recorded (as is also the one from 
Gertrude that immediately follows), and that 
it was prepared at her urgent request. But 
she wishes to come upon the stage again to 
conclude the narrative, and of course I shall 
wA object, since like most women, w when 
she will she will, and there’s the end on’t.” 


III. 

GKRTUUDK. 

It may be egotistical for me to say it, but 
shrewdness runs in the Wynne hlood, along' 
side of daring. When Barton Ray offered to 
remain in the house over night, I knew 
at once that ho was thinking of Uncle 
Reuben’s money, and the danger that might 
menace us all on account of it, should any 
disreputable character become aware of its 
being in the house. I likewise thought, from 
a -remark ho made to me whilo we were com¬ 
ing up the garden path together, that lie 
more than suspected Dick Chilton’s honesty. 
Of course I could not agree with him in this 
feeling though. 

I am frank to confess that I should have 
felt much more at ease kuowiug he was about 
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the premises. But my ridiculous obstinacy 
stood in the way again, and I vetoed his 
proposition in hot haste, and mamma 
sanctioned my remarks. She knew nothing 
about the money, however, or she would, I 
am sure, have brought in an entirely different 
verdict. 

When Barton was gone, and Chloc had put 
out the fires and retired, and nobody was 
stirring in the house save mamma and myself 
it did seem gloomy and silent enough; ami 
when I thought How Uncle Reuben and Tom 
were both away, I began to be sadly nervous, 
ami soon proposed going to bed, fearful that 
mamma would suspect the state of my feel¬ 
ings and inquire too closely into the cause, if 
I remained as her vis-a-vis much longer. She 
would have walked the parlors all night, had 
she known of the fifteen thousand dollars 
which that dear, careless old uncle had left in 
the library desk. 

“Sleep as soundly as you please,” I said, on 
kissing her good-night at her chamber door. 
“ There is no need for you to bn wakeful. I 
shall keep an eye and an ear open, and shall 
he sure to know it if there is any unusual stir 
in the house.” 

Mamma laughed at that, of course. 

“Silly child! You would be the first to 
hide yourself were thieves to break in. How¬ 
ever, one cannot expect extraordinary bravery 
from a young girl.” 

“Golden silence” held my powers of speech, 
or I might have said something spiteful to 
dear mamma. “I almost wish something 
dreadful would happen,” I thought, as I put 
on a loose dressing-gown and lay down on 
the outside of my bed. “ Then I could prove 
to more persons than one that I am a greater 
heroine than they imagine.” 

I did not intend to sleep a wink that night, 
but the flesh is woftdly weak, as has been 
proved in the experience of more than one 
poor mortal since the world began. In vain 
I meditated upon the lonely situation of the 
house, removed by several rods from any 
other dwelling, and thought of the money 
down stairs over which I had been instituted 
guardian; a dull drowsiness would steal over 
me, in spite of ail my efforts, and presently I 
was fast asleep. 

The great clock on the stairs, striking the 
hour of twelve, awakened me, and I found 
myself sitting bolt upright clinging to the 
bed-clothes as if for dear life. Instantly 
realizing the occasion of my alarm, I lay 
down again, trying to laugh off my foolish 


fears, and to compose myself to sleep once 
more, doing the best I knew how to reason 
myself into the belief that there was not the 
slightest cause for uneasiness. 

The night was sultry, and I slept with my 
window open. Just as I was beginning to 
drowse for the second time, I was startled by 
hearing a low growl from the house dog, 
Jip, whose kennel was on that side of the 
building, liaising myself on one elbow to 
listen, I heard the growl repeated, this time a 
trifle louder, ami the next moment a man’s 
voice called softly: 

“Jip! J ip! There, be silent; that’s a good 
fellow!” 

The tone was singularly familiar, hut I took 
no thought of that fact, nor that the dog had 
given a short bark of recognition, for the 
next sound to break upon my ear was a low, 
awful “thud” that seemed like a stealthy, 
treacherous blow, and then Jip broke into 
something between a wail and a whine, a 
horrible gasping noise that fairly made my 
blood run cold, and that momentarily grew 
weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
altogether. 

“Poor Jip! He is being murdered,” I 
thought, in a dazed, bewildered way, rising 
with difficulty, crossing over to the window, 
and peering anxiously into the starlight night. 

I could just discern the figure of a man stand¬ 
ing on the walk beneath, and a dark object 
lying on the lawn grass a few feet away that 
must have been Jip. 

The man disappeared, the next moment 
coining close under the wall. As for myself, 

I stood like one stunned, assured that an at¬ 
tempt was being made to enter the house, 
and that by somebody perfectly familiar with 
the premises (else lie could not have succeed¬ 
ed in imposing on poor Jip so successfully), 
and yet finding myself utterly unable to move 
hand or foot. 

Uncle Be when’s money! That thought 
flashed suddenly upon my brain, sending the 
hot blood tingling through every vein in iny 
body. Some wicked person had learned of 
its hiding-place in the house, and was come 
to steal it! I had promised Uncle Reuben 
to keep it safe until his return—it was a 
sacred trust. No earthly power could save it 
if I were to prove the mean, pitiful coward 
that everybody thought me. 

The spell was broken, volition was mine 
again, the power of locomotion came back to 
my palsied limbs, and a stern, unreasoning 
determination took possession of my whole, 
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being. Gathering the skirt of my wrapper 
into one hand that I might move moro noise¬ 
lessly, I stole cautiously down the stairs in 
my stocking-feet, hardly daring to breathe as 
I passed mamma’s room, lest she should hear 
me and call out. 

Instinct guided my footsteps. The library- 
door was ajar, and as I peered in, the man I 
bad seen on the walk outside was just leaping 
into the room through the window, which, as 
I afterwards discovered, he had opened by 
cutting a small piece of glass from the pane 
just above the bolt, after the fashion of a pro¬ 
fessional burglar. He allowed it to stand 
open, as a means of retreat, no doubt, and 
crept cautiously into the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, pausing there long enough to suddenly 
send the light of a dark lantern successively 
into every corner, to make sure, l suppose, 
that nobody was lurking about to disturb his 
operations. 

At one point of the examination, the lan¬ 
tern was brought very near to his face, so 
near, in fact, that every feature was discern¬ 
ible. Suppressing a cry of surprise and 
horror, I leaned against the wall, giddy and 
sick, for the countenance I looked upon was 
that of Dick Chilton! Tills dreadful dis¬ 
covery took away all my strength and I felt 
myself trembling in every limb. 1 was like 
one paralyzed again, though in momentary 
dread that ho would open the door for a look 
into the hall, and thus discover my proximity. 

“ 0 Gertrude Wynne, you fool, you coward I” 
I muttered, under my breath, pinching my 
flesh savagely, and trying to bring back a 
grain of courage in that way. “Yonder man 
is nothing to you; he is a villain, a thief who 
breaks in at night to steal. Harden your 
heart against him, littio simpleton, and ask 
God to give you strength to outwit him, and 
to be the means of punishing him as he 
richly deserves.” 

It was a tough struggle, hut the Wynne 
grit of which I am so proud gained the 
mastery. When 1 again applied my eye to 
the crack in the door, he was at the desk, 
trying all the keys about his perspn, in the 
lock, nitherto I bad watched his move¬ 
ments through the small crevice, by tlio 
hinges, and through the keyhole, successively, 
hut now he was exactly In my lino of vision 
where the door was ajar, and I could discern 
his various manoeuvres with much greater 
ease and accuracy. 

The keys were of no avail, and he nexc had 
recourse to a cliisel, trying to pry the desk 


open. A pistol lay on a chair at the right 
and behind him, just within reach at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning, I caught the dull gleam of 
the weapon, and it held my fascinatod gaze 
like the deadly eye of a snake. My breath 
came and went in lioarso gasps that he must 
have heard but for his preoccupation. A 
swift, sudden hope that hinted at salvation 
and safety had flashed upon my mind. 

Ills back was towards me, and lie was 
working away as if for dear life, steadily and 
cautiously, for the lock had given signs of 
yielding. Biding my time, I pushed the dosr 
noiselessly open, and went gliding in, silently 
as some visitant from the other world. Even 
my heart seemed to stand still. I reached 
the chair—my fingers closed steadily over 
the weapon—it lay in my grasp. 

Venturing to breathe for the first time, I 
drew hack a puce or two, cocking the pistol. 
The sudden click startled him, and lie turned 
sharply about, facing me. A suppressed oatli 
fell from ids lips, and then lie shrank away, 
confused and sullen, 

“ Gertrudo 1” he whispered, unwittingly, as 
it seemed. 

I raised the pistol in a lino with his head, 
my aim steady and true. 

“ Don’t dare to name me,” I cried, menac¬ 
ingly. “You are a low lived thief. I do not 
know you.” 

At that, ho grew fairly livid with rage. 
Glaring at me for one Instant liko a hunted 
animal at bay, ho suddenly caught up the 
lantern in one hand, prepared to dash it on 
the floor. 

“Stop,” I said, in a low, steady tone of 
voice. “Yon aro In my power. A single 
treacherous movement oil your part, and I 
will shoot you through the head.” 

He know I would do it, and quailed before 
me. It is not so easy to face certain death 
and make no sign. Then lie drew back 
against the wall, folding his arms on his breast. 

“What is your will, pretty one?” he asked, 
a leer on Ills handsome face. 

Gliding up to the desk, X stood before it. 

“Uncle Reuben’s money Is here. X 
promised to take care of it. I Intend to keep 
my word.” 

A muttered curse escaped his lips. He 
made a sudden turn, standing between mo 
aipl tin; open window now. 

“ I -wanted your money,Getfroflo," lie said, 
maliciously. “You would not marry me, or 
there would have been no need to resort to 
theft.” 
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“Hush I” 

There was more scorn and hate in that 
single word than I could express in whole 
pages. He felt the tone, and there were still 
some grains of good in the man, for it pricked 
him all over like stinging nettles. He writhed 
under it, uneasily at first, and then put on a 
more desperate mood. 

“ Your forte is farce, pretty Gcrty,” lie be¬ 
gan, sneeringly. “But all things must have 
an end, and I for one, am heartily tired of 
tlris mockery. Put up your weapon, luy 
dear. I hope you do not think I am afraid of 
a pistol that is not loaded ? ’ 

“ Yon are trying to deceive me, Dick Chil¬ 
ton,” I returned, coolly. “ To prove that you 
are, I will pull the trigger.” 

White with terror, he drew back, putting 
up both bands. 

"Don’t!” he broke out, breathlessly, care¬ 
less now of betraying the attempted ruse. 
“For God’s sake don’t murder mel” 

He must have thought me wonderfully 
brave. But I had seen what be had not, a 
strong stalwart figure creeping in, at the 
window just behind him—the figure of Bar¬ 
ton Ray! The excitement of the moment 
was all that prevented him from hearing 
Barton’s entrance, for it was effected too 
rapidly to be quite noiseless. 

I stilled the throbbing of my heart, and 
schooled my face to make no sign. The first 
that lie knew of the presence of a third per¬ 
son in the room was when Barton thundered 
in liis ear, with the cold muzzle of a pistol 
against his temple: 

“Scoundrel! coward! thief! You are 
balked at all points. There is nothing left 
you but to surrender or die.” 

Dick uttered a yell of surprise and fury, 
then sank into the nearest chair, cowed and 
sullen. He saw that the game was up. Bar¬ 
ton regarded him angrily a moment and then 
crossed over and stood beside me. 

“What are we to do with tills fellow, 
Gertrude?” lie asked. “You shall pass 
sentence upon him.” 

Tile color flamed into my checks like fire. 
I turned my back on Dick, hating and scorn¬ 
ing myself beyond all expression that I had 
ever felt a thrill at the sight of his handsome 
face with its glitter of perfect teeth, and flash 
of midnight eyes. 


“ Let him go free,” I said, slowly, feeling it 
would not be a very fine thing to have said 
that a quondam lover of Gertrude Wynne’s 
was under arrest for attempted robbery. 

Barton pointed to the open window. 

“ Let not to-morrow’s sun shine upon you 
in ilapleton,” lie said, loftily, to Dick; and 
the wretched fellow slunk away, out into the 
quiet night. 

Barton and I were alone. I was all of a 
tremble now, and lie had to support me with 
both arms, or at least he did so, and I suppose, 
of course, lie must have thought it necessary. 

“ How came you here ?” I asked, not know¬ 
ing what else to say to him, and feeling an 
eager desire to sot him talking, since In that 
way he might be made to forget to stare at 
my burning face so outrageously. 

“I have been loitering about the grounds 
since half past ten,” he answered. “I only 
went home to fetcli my pistol, for I was de¬ 
termined to constitute myself your protector, 
whether you wished it or not, since I scented 
possible trouble. I am more faithless than 
was Peter and the sons of Zebedee, however, 
for, instead of watching, I fell asleep under 
the hedgerow. Otherwise, Dick Chilton 
would not have succeeded in effecting an 
entrance to the house so easily.” 

And then, dear reader, something very silly 
happened—something I shall not repeat, aud 
that Barton will never dare to tell so long as 
he retains a wholesome dread of a woman’s 
tongue. 

I iiave but a single word to add. Mamma 
is proven a true prophetess in one respect and 
a false one in another. She always said that 
Dick Chilton was a devil, which was very 
true; but she never dreamed that her heroic 
daughter would be proven a heroine! 


P. S.— by Baiiton Ray:— Gertrude, the 
dear girl, lias accorded me permission towr.te 
a line or two by way of closing up this narra¬ 
tive, providing that I “ tell no tales out of 
school.” But since that is the very thing I 
was anxious to do, and since the shrewd 
reader will readily guess the nature of the 
communication I would gladly have made 
but for a woman’s dixit, I here will make my 
bow for the second time, aud bid you a kind 
adieu. 
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THE VERY ECCENTRIC MR. McFLATIIER. 

BY N. P. CABLING. 


It is now nearly five months since I first 
went to board with the Widow Blozzom, Xo. 
210 Blank street. Doctor daggers had one 
front room up the first flight, and I took the 
other, with a small bedroom leading out of 
it, and I furnished them myself, and the 
doctor did the same. We were the widow’s 
only boarders—she had never kept hut two— 
and we paid a good round sum, ami lived 
well and quietly, too, ami that was what we 
wanted. Besides, there was something about 
the widow, or her arrangements, that made 
one forget he was in a hoarding-house, made 
one feel perfectly at home, and at liberty to 
enjoy himself in his own way. And there 
was no fashionable young lady boarder, 
practising on the piano in the parlor, while 
the sentimental tailor played on a cracked 
clarionet in the attic. Xo, there was not even 
an amorous cat about the premises to sing 
madrigals to his lady love at night’s bewitch¬ 
ing noon, and, better than all, the widow 
showed no disposition to fall in love with her 
boarders, which was the more singular from 
the fact that she had already been married 
twice, and was even now a young and charm¬ 
ing woman, eminently qualified to make 
home happy, ami a husband blessed. 

“ There is one tiling that you must beware 
of,” said the widow, as she showed me to my 
room on the day of my arrival at her house, 

‘‘And what is that, pray?” 

“ Of falling in love with the young lady op¬ 
posite. I’ve never had a boarder yet that did 
not lose his heart to her. Even Doctor 
Jaggcrs has—” 

“ Xow, Mrs. Blozzom, be careful,” said the 
doctor, as he followed us into the room, “and 
don’t make the case worse than ibis,” 

“But you said that you admired her,” said 
the widow, with a roguish smile. 

“ Tes, ami how could I help admiring her 
face, it’s so very handsome? But I might 
not admire the woman, if I had the good for¬ 
tune to be acquainted with her. See, there 
she is, Mr. Jojinx, Judge for yourself if she 
is not beautiful.” 

I looked across the street, and there at one 
of the front windows of the house directly 
opposite, sat a most beautifhl woman. Ilcrg 
was really a charming face. I should think 
that it was just about as 


“ Lovely as the sun’s first ray, 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day.” 

She was a blonde —that is, to ah appearance. 
Young ladies have become so addicted to 
bleaching, pearl-powdering, etc., that I don't 
generally feci inclined to stake much, if any¬ 
thing, on their complexions; but I think that 
this lady was naturally a blonde; and she 
seemed to be of medium size, aud was dressed 
richly and in good taste. 

“ Well?” queried the doctor. 

“ ’Tis a very beautiful picture,” I replied. 

“Yes, just such a picture as I like to look 
at.” 

“Well, and who is the young lady?” I 
asked, 

“ O, bless yon,” cried Mrs.Blozzom, “ that's 
what we don’t know. That is what makes 
her more charming still. We suppose that 
she is Mr. McFlathcr’s daughter, hut she 
may he his wife.” 

“And who is Mr. McFlather?” 

“The gentleman who owns the house,” 

“ He’s rather eccentric, I fancy,” said the 
doctor, “ though I don’t really know anything 
about him. No one in this vicinity claims to 
he acquainted with him, or his family, which 
seems to be quite large, although none of 
them, except Mr. McFJatherand the young 
lady whom we take to be his daughter, are 
ever seen outside the house. lie is probably 
a man of property, as ho certainly Isn’t en¬ 
gaged in any kind of business, aud lie isn’t a 
man to live on air. There is a hint of roast 
beef atul plum pudding about his person, 
and his jolly red nose reflects the color of 
generous wines, I fancy.” 

“ But their servants—” 

“They only have one, an old woman, who 
knows better than to tell tales out of school, 
even if there was anything to tell, of which 
we are not sure, although I should like to 
know whether the young lady is Mr. Mc- 
Flather’s wife or daughter” 

“Snodgrass tried to find that out, I be¬ 
lieve,” the doctor observed, with a smile. 

“O yes,” returned the widow. “Poor Mr. 
Snodgrass, he was dreadfully in love with the 
young lady. He occupied this room of yours, 
Mr. Jojinx, and he tried in all manner of 
ways to make Mr. McFtather’s acquaintance. 
I told him that he’d better find out whether 
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tho lady was married ornot, before he wasted 
any more affection upon her. Mr. Snodgrass 
snatched Ills hat when I said this, and ran 
out into tho street—it was in the evening, 
and the gas had just been lighted in tho 
parlor over tho way, and the lady was sitting 
just where she is now—and the first person 
that ho encountered was the old woman, 
their maid of ail work. Mr. Snodgrass slipped 
some money into her hand, and then asked 
her if the beautiful lady at the window was 
Mr. McFlather’s wife. 1 Wife I’ cried the old 
woman, ‘ wife I why, that’s his grandmother!’ 
And then slio laughed in the young man’s 
face, and ran into the house.” 

“Tho old lady is probably Insane, or 
foolish,” said tho doctor. 

“ Well, then I wont trouble her; and as to 
the young lady, why, I hope she wont com¬ 
pel mo to love her; and meantime, I can sit 
and admire her beautiful faco as much as I 
choose, just the samo as the doctor does.” 

“ Only be sure and keep heart whole, just as 
I do,” said he, turning to leave the room. 

“Wo don't know positively that you have 
kept so,” remarked Mrs. Blozzora, following 
him out of tho door, and closing it behind 
her. 

Well, whether ho had or not, for the first 
two weeks afterwards I never heard him 
mention the name of McFiather, and if ho 
was really smitten with the young lady’s 
charms, as the widow would have made mo 
believe, ho kept it to himself, and “ let con¬ 
cealment like a worm i’ tho hud, prey on his 
damask cheek.” 

Meantime 1 saw nothing of Mr. McFiather. 
To bo sure, I was generally at my place of 
business during tho day (I’m with Muggs & 
Bluggs, commission merchants), and did not 
return until evoning. Consequently there 
was little chanco of my meeting him. 

I confess that I was somewhat interested 
In tho young lady. Tho mystery that sur¬ 
rounded her would have made her interest¬ 
ing, even if she bad not been handsome. But 
I always was interested in pretty women, and 
this one was moro than pretty. 

And so it was quite natural that in return¬ 
ing from the oflice one evening (it was rather 
late, and the McFlatliers’ parlor was illumin¬ 
ated), that I should cross the street from 
Mrs. Blozzom’s for tho purpose of getting a 
nearer view of tho woman who nearly drove 
poor Snodgrass crazy, though probably quite 
unconscious herself of the ruin she was 
working in a fellow creaturo’s breast. 


As thero was no ono on tho street but my¬ 
self, and I knew that I could bo seen from 
within, I advanced boldly across the street 
and slopped directly in front of tho window. 
I could see that thero were several persons in 
tire room. One, an old gentlemnn, witli a 
long white beard sat near the young lady, 
and seemed to bo looking at her, though ho 
was not talking, for I noticed that his lips did 
not move. Beyond him was an old lady, and 
her eyes were fixed upon the old gentleman, 
but still she did not speak. Seated at tho 
table in tho centre of tho room, was a young 
man, apparently about thirty years of ago, 
engaged in reading from a large volumo 
which lay on the tabio before him, but ho 
must have been reading to himself for his 
lips did not move. On tho opposite side of 
the tabic from the young man, sat another 
woman, probably about forty-five years of 
age, whom I took to bo tho mother of the 
young lady at the window, as I thought I 
could detect a family rcsembianco between 
them. Shu was reading also, but evidently 
to herself. 

Having thus taken a survey of every person 
in the room, I once more turned my attention 
to the young lady at the window. I gazed 
enraptured upon that beautiful countenance. 
Thero was something inexpressibly sweet 
about it. Its expression was angelic, and 
ns I gazed I ceased to wonder at the infatu¬ 
ation of poor Snodgrass. It reminded me of 
tho faces I liavo seen in my dreams (after 
partaking of a hearty supper!) 

“A pure, transparent, palo, yet radiant faco, 
Like to a lighted alabaster voso,” , 

as Byron says, in describing ono of his 
heroines, (I quoto from memory. I never 
owned but one copy of tho poet’s works, and 
that has been atomed away.) I could feast 
my eyes on that beautiful countenance for¬ 
ever, it seemed to me. I was entranced. I 
forgot where I was—everything, but— 

“That’s my grandmother.” 

Tlie charm was dissolved. I turned sud¬ 
denly, and found a spherically formed gentle¬ 
man, witli a nose as red as Bardolph’s, stand¬ 
ing beside me. I felt a strong Inclination to 
run. It isn’t pleasant to be caught playing 
Peeping Tom, but when you are fairly caught, 
the best way Is to put on a bold face, and 
march off, with colors flying. Besides, it was 
none of this globular gentleman’s business 
what I had been doing, or at least I thought 
so, and therefore I touched my hat and said; 
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“What did you observe, iny dear sir?” 

“ I said that that was my grandmother.” 

“Oho! Then you are—” (I never felt so 
weak in the joints of my lower limbs hi all 
my life) “you are Mr. McFlatkcr?” 

“ X am. And you are—” 

“My name i3 Jojinx, Wellington Jojinx, at 
your service,” taking off my hat and bowing 
low. 

“It is, eli? Well, Mr. Jojinx, allow me to 
inform you that it is infernally impolite to 
stand gaping into a gentleman’s parlor win¬ 
dow.” And without another word, he waddled 
up the steps, and went into the house, 
leaving mo completely overwhelmed with 
confusion. As soon as I could recover the 
use of my limbs I dashed across the street, 
and throwing open Mrs. Blozzom’s door, I 
rushed up stairs to my room, where I flung 
myself into a chair, and tried to collect my 
faculties sufficiently to remember what had 
passed. 

“Ills grandmother! Why he must bo 
insane, as well as the old woman that lives 
with him; and I shouldn’t wonder if the 
lady whom lie persists is his grandmother, 
was insane also,” I remarked, confidentially, 
to Jojinx. 

I was forcibly reminded of those beautiful 
but touching lines from Mother Goose, 
commencing: 

“There was a mad man, and ho had a mad 
wife,” etc. 

1 don’t remember them all, but I recollect 
that tho whole family were infected, and even 
the horse was as mad as his master. 

What if all those people whom I had seen 
in Mr. McFlather’s parlor were a set of wild 
lunatics, who with “method in their mad¬ 
ness” had banded themselves together for 
mutual protection? The thought itself was 
maddening; but upon rising and going to 
the window, one glance at that sweet face 
was sufficient to assure me that whatever Mr. 
McFlather and the antique lady of the 
kitchen were, she, at least, was “ nil my fancy 
painted her,” as the unfortunate young 
gentleman whoso heart was fractured, re¬ 
marked when speaking of tho beautiful Miss 
Alice pray. 

While I sat by my window, looking across 
the street, I saw Mr. McFlather enter tho 
parlor opposite. He crossed tho room to 
where the young lady sat, and bending down, 
appeared to bo talking with her. Then ho 
approached the window, and closed tho 


shutters. Well, he might havo done that be¬ 
fore and saved mo the heartache; but per¬ 
haps ho wasn’t aware what a dangerous 
beauty his grandmother was. 

For several days after tho inside shutters 
at Mr. McFlather’s parlor windows remained 
closed. Doctor Jaggers remarked it, and 
spoke of it one morning while wo were at 
breakfast. 

“Perhaps the family are out of town,” 
observed Mrs. Blozzom. 

“ No, I saw Mr. McFlather last night, and 
the beautiful young lady was with him,” said 
the doctor. 

I didn't tell them of my encountering the 
McFlather. I wasn’t proud of having made 
that gentleman's acquaintance In the manner 
that I had, and so I kept it to myself. 

“ For a wonder,” said tho widow, “ Mr. 
Jojinx seems to take but little interest in 
this rather mysterious family.” 

“ I don’t know that,” returned the doctor. 
“ Mr. Jojinx is a very quiet young man, but I 
fear that his heart Is soft, and 1 shall not bo 
surprised if he breaks out like poor Snodgrass 
before long.” 

“There's many a true word spoken in jest, 
doctor,”! returned, laughing; 11 but when I 
really fall in love, it wont be with a woman 
whom I have only seen through plate glass. 
But I leave town to-day, to spend a fortnight 
in the country, among the rustic beauties of 
the town of Bonham.” 

“Well, if I make Mr. McFlather’s ac¬ 
quaintance while you are away, I shall be 
happy to introduce you, upon your return,” 
said the doctor. 

And so we parted. The doctor went down 
to his office, and I went to the railroad 
station, intending to take the first train out 
to Bonham. 

I walked into the depot, stepped up to the 
office, bought my ticket, turned around and 
confronted Mr. McFlather. 

“Eh, Mr. Jojiux!” 

“Ah, good-morning,sir,” saidI; “goingout 
of town ?” 

“ No sir,” he replied, and then turning to 
tho ticket agent, I heard him say,.“one for 
Bonham.” 

I slipped aside, not feeling at all at my 
case in Mr. McFlather’s company, remem¬ 
bering how he had caught mo only a. few 
evenings before. But what should he tell me 
that he was not going out of town for, and at 
tho same time ask for a ticket for Bonham ? 
“ It must be for some member of his family— 
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perhaps his daughter, wife or grand mother, 
whoever that young lady is. I’ll go into the 
car and wait,” thought I. V* If it is the young 
lady, perhaps I may have ah opportunity to 
make her acquaintance.” 

It was as I had hoped. Every seat in the 
car, except one, was taken, and I hastened to 
secure it. 

Presently I saw Mr. McFlathcr come out 
of the ladies’ room, and O, roses of Eden! 
she was hanging on his awn. He came as far 
as the gate with her, then stopped, and kiss¬ 
ing her, bade her good-by, and she catno into 
the car alone. 

This was my opportunity, but I lot her 
satisfy herself first, that there was no scat 
unoccupied, and then I arose and offered her 
the vacant place beside me. 

She accepted it witli thanks, and a smile 
that would have melted butter. She only 
had three large bundles and one bandbox 
with her, and while we were disposing of 
those, I aired two or three of my best jokes, 
and thon we bumped our heads together, 
and her “switch” got mixed up with my 
mustache while we were stowing the band¬ 
box under the seat. Well, she laughed at 
my jokes, ami anointed my forehead with 
cologne water, a small bottle of which she 
carried in her reticule, and arranged her 
switch, and gave me a little comb to straighten 
out my mustache, and by tills time we were 
excellent friends, .and she said that she felt 
just as though she had known me a year. 

“But for all that,” said I, “ you don’t know 
me so well as I do you, Miss McFlathcr.” 

“ Why, how did you know my name?” . 

“O, I’ve seen you several times. You are 
going out to Bonham now, and I am too.” 

“ O, you live there then, and you’ve seen 
me at my aunt’s?” 

“ No. I have seen you at your own home, 
in the city.” 

“But I don’t think I ever saw you Mr.—” 

“ Jojinx” 

“I’m but very littlo acquainted in the city, 
Mr. Jojinx. You are acquainted with my 
father, perhaps.” 

“I have met him,” I replied. 

“You know, then, ho is rather peculiar.” 

“Yes.” 

“ He’s very eccentric indeed,” 

“I should think so. I was passing your 
houso ono evening, and I saw you sitting at 
the window, and just then your father 
stepped up behind me, and said he, ‘ That is 
my grandmother I’” 


“And was it me?” she asked, smiling. 

' “ Why, of conrse it was.” 

“ O, lie’s a funny man; but you’ll think I’m 
a strango young lady to be telling you all 
about my father before I’ve known you half 
an hour, and so I’m going to ask you who 
you are going to see in Bonham,” 

“I’m going out to Uncle Ben’s, and I*m 
going to stay a fortnight, and during that 
time I shall try to see you every day.” 

“I thank you very much for your informa¬ 
tion, Mr. Jojinx, but perhaps it would be 
worth more to me if I knew who your Unde 
Ben was. Probably he is known by some 
other name in Bonham, or is he uncle to 
everybody in town?” said she, with a roguish 
smile. 

“ O, I beg your pardon,” I returned. M The 
Uncle Ben that I refer to, is known in Bun- 
ham as Mr, Benjamin Bangor, and he has a 
daughter about your own age.” 

“Nellie Banger. O, I’m well acquainted 
witli her; ami you are her cousin?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then I think I shall like you pretty 
well, Mr. Jojinx.” 

“And you’ll allow me to call and see you, 
when you get to Bonham?” 

“Yes, if you bring Nellie with you.” 

“Not otherwise?” 

“No, for Aunt Craddle has a horror of 
young men from the city.” 

And so I promised to bring Nellie with me; 
and during the rest of the ride to Bonham, I 
endeavored to make myself as agreeable as 
possible, and the time passed away so swiftly, 
that when wo arrived at our journey’s end, 
we both remarked that we liad never travelled 
half so fast before. 

I should like to Unger with you over the 
memory of those two weeks which I spent in 
Bonham. I don’t think I was ever 'happier 
for fourteen days in succession. There was 
something about the society of Miss Mc- 
Flather, or Almira, as I soon learned to call 
her, that was very exhilarating to me. Was 
it love? I rather think it was. 

The last day of my stay was the happiest of 
all, because on that day, in answer to a 
question that I had been revolving in my 
mind for two weeks, Almira answered “yes.” 

Yes, she loved me, but when I asked her 
if she would bo my own, she referred me to 
papa. 

“ O, lie never’ll give his consent, my dear,” 
said I. 

“ But I’ll make him. He’s rather queer, 
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and I know to would rather not have mo 
marry, but I can coax him. I shall stay 
here a week or two longer, but I’ll write to 
you every clay, Wellington, and you must bo 
sure anil write to mo as often, because if you 
don’t, I shall certainly be jeatous of the 
widow Blozzotu, and perhaps I’ll marry 
Doctor Jaggers to spite you.” 

“ But I don’t think your father likes me, 
Almira." 

“O, but be will when I tell him bow much 
I love you,” and she gave me a kiss directly 
under my mustache; “but you had better 
not say anything to liim about this until I 
come. He’ll be furious enough any way.” 

And tliis is the way I became Almira Mc- 
I-'lather's accepted lover. I haven’t entered 
into particulars. X haven’t told you of the 
strolls by moonlight, the rides by daylight, 
ami our courting in Aunt Craddle’s parlor by 
very dim lamplight. I haven’t told you these 
things, because I thought it just as well to 
leave them to your imagination, which I know 
U lively. You can picture it all to your 
mind’s eye, if you will only please to remem¬ 
ber that I do my courting just like other 
people, except that I condense it more, as I 
have proved by the fact that I performed all 
my wooing in two weeks, which, although not 
“the best time on record,” is very fair, con 
sidering my “ training.” 

I returned to the city, and for two weeks I 
was in constant communication with my 
Almira. In the last letter that she wrote me, 
she saiii that she should be at home in a day 
or two, but I must not call upon her until site 
let me know that she was ready to receive 
me, 

“Father is such a funny man,” she wrote, 
“that he never allows anyone to enter tho 
house except his own family; and you can’t 
expect to be admitted, until 1 have coaxed 
him to give his consent to our union.” 

“ Well ” thought I, “ if that is what she 
calls being a funny man, I should prefer u 
more serious gentleman for a father-in-law.” 

One, two, tli roe days I waited for a word 
from my beloved, but none came, and whetlie; 
she had returned to the city or not, I had no 
means of knowing. 

The fourth morning dawned. I felt too 
miserable to go down to tho office, and I de¬ 
termined to remain in my room, and wait for 
an opportunity to speak with the old woman, 
who might be able to gWe mo some informa¬ 
tion concerning my love. 

llour after hour passed away, and I was 


still at my post, watching the house. At last, 
just as the clock struck cloven, some one 
opened the shutters in Mr. McFIathcr’s par¬ 
lor, and behold, sitting there by the window 
where I had first seen her, was the idol of 
my heart. 

“That is the signal,” I cried. “But hold! 
Mr. McFlather is just coming out of the 
house. I will wait until he is gone.” 

I waited until he was out of sight, and 
then taking my hat I rushed down stairs, and 
was going out of the front door when I en¬ 
countered Mrs. Blozzom in the hall. 

“ Why, I thought you were sick this morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Jojinx?” said she. 

“O, I’m better now—quite recovered, in 
fact;’’ and I threw open the door and walked 
out, to find Doctor Jaggers just coming up 
the steps. 

“Bless me!” cried the doctor, “I was just 
coming up to give you some powders.” 

“Tin quite well, I thank you—quite well,” 
and I ran across the street. 

“ Why, he’s worse than Snodgrass," I 
heard the doctor say, as 1 opened Mr. Mc- 
Flatlicr’s door and went in. “ He’s going to 
storm the castle 1" 

It was only a step from the hall door into 
the parlor. There was no one to hinder my 
progress, not even the mad old woman. I 
opened the parlor door and sprang to Almira’s 
side. I threw my arms around her, and 
pressed my burning lips to her marble brow. 

“O Almira, my darling, my darling!—Bless 
me, how cold your nose is /” And I started 
back in alarm, 

“Ila, ha, ha! Ilanged if that Jojinx isn’t 
making love to my grandmother, Almira ” 

“O Wellington, Wellington!’’ and the real 
Almira rushed into my arms, 

“Blucber, I should think," growled Mc¬ 
Flather, coming forward. “ I say, Mr. Jojinx, 
I’d like to have you explain yourself. If you 
think you’re going to make love to all my 
female relations—” 

“0, but father, I do love him so,” cried 
Almira, turning from me to throw her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

“ But clang it, lie’s been making love to my 
grandmother, my dear.” 

“But he didn’t know who it was, and you 
know we look very much alike.” And then 
she went on to tell him what a very nice 
young man X was, and how very much she 
loved me, and how that she never could bo 
happy without me, until at last the old 
gentleman became resigned, 
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“Well, well,” said lie, “ what are you going 
to do with tills nice young man ?” 

“ I want to marry him,” she answered, with 
a tear In one eye and a smile in tho other. 

“ Well, then I suppose 1 shall have to let 
you, my dear;” and he gave her a kiss, 

“And now Mr. McFlather, If you will bo 
kind enough to explain to me why you call 
tills statuo your grandmother, it will gratify 
mo very much,” said I, after wo had shaken 
hands. 

“Why, a3 you aro coming into the family, 
I’vo no objections to letting yon into tho 
secret. You may have read In some of the 
papers, lately, that a certain person—I think 
his name Isn’t given—living In Grenoble, In 
France, has invented a liquid, the peculiar 
properties of which are to turn any substance 
that is placed in it into stone, after a certain 
timo.” 

“ Yes, I remember reading that." 

“Well, you will bo surprised whon I Inform 
you that my great-grandfather invented a 
liquid similar to tills, although vastly superior, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
it has been used in our family ever since/” 

“ Good heavens! and you intend to petrify 


mo, If I marry Into your family, I suppose ?” 
said I. 

“ Unless you outlive me. In that case you 
will petrify mo,” replied Mr. McFlather. 
“You will notice that this Is really a superior 
article, Mr. Jojinx, when compared with 
the Frenchman’s. You see that tho face 
retains 'its natural color and the eye its 
expression. If you wish to be handed 
down to posterity, this is really a fine opening 
for a young man.” 

I shuddered, but just then Almira laid 
her hand on my arm. I clasped her to my 
breast. 

“Petrify mo thus I” I cried. 

"No, we’ll havo a wedding first,” said 
Almira. 

And we did; and Mrs. Blozzom was there, 
and so was Doctor Jaggers, besides all tho 
relatives of both families; and we had a very 
pleasant time, which was enjoyed by all, not 
even excepting the eccentric Mr. McFlather, 
who was so much pleased with the charming 
Mrs. Blozzom, that I am afraid he will offer 
iior his heart and hand before I can finish 
this story, if I do not draw it to a closo 
immediately. And so, kind reader, adieu. 
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Piikiie sat oil the doorstep, with the after, 
noon sunshine glinting in her hair ami play¬ 
ing about the tangle of bright-colored 
worsteds that lay in her lap. Her forehead 
was wrinkled up, and her blue, babyish eyes 
had a perplexed, almost a despairing look in 
them; for it was a very intricake piece of 
work that I’hebe was engaged upon, and her 
worsteds were getting hopelessly tangled up 
together. It was a crocheted tidy, the pattern 
of which SemanthaStapleshadbroughthomo 
with her from Ipswich, where she had been 


at school, ami whose like had never been seen 
on the Cape before, At first it had seemed 
easy enough, and Thebe had worked on 
gayly, knitting in hopes and (ancles brighter 
than the wools; but now it was so vexing 
that her face grew roally distressed, nnd slio 
heaved a great sigh from the very bottom of 
her heart that brought Aunt Jano to the 
door. 

“Umphl .when I was young girls didn’t 
waste their time over such foolishness,” said 
Aunt ,Jnue. “Spoiling your eyesight and 
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crooking your back, too. If you wore at thd 
spinning-wheel—” 

“ But, Aunt June, this is so lovely \ Ami—* 
and it’s for the cabin of the Lapwing!” And 
a bright, rosy flush' came over Pliebe’s face as 
she looked up cunningly into Iter aunt’s. “ I 
want it to look just ns pretty and homelike as 
possible, you know*” 

Aunt Jane sniffed contemptuously, but her 
puckcred-iip mouth relaxed a little. 

“You had better been a mending your 
stockings. There’s a whole basketful of ’em 
on the sitting-room table.” 

“ I forgot them, aunty. I’ll go and mend 
them right away,” said Phebe. 

“O, you needn’t hurry, now, I couldn’t 
bear to seo them setting there all day—I 
never did hold with such shiftless ways—so I 
mended ’em myself.” 

“What a dear, good, old aunty it isl” said 
Phebe, throwing her arm around her neck, 
“and what in the world shall I do without 
her?” 

“There, there, child 1 don’t hug me/” said 
Aunt Jane, smoothing her rumpled collar. 
“There’s Gilbert coming down the road;” 
and she vanished into the house. 

“Poor Aunt Jane!” said Phebe to herself, 
with a little sigh. She never minded if Aunt 
Jane was a little cross, for she knew what a 
faithful, tender heart she had, and she always 
remembered tlie great disappointment of her 
life, Which people said had “soured” her. 
Long ago, before Phebe was born, Aunt 
Jane’s lover had sailed outof that very harbor 
that was in sight from the doorway where 
Phebe sat, and had never come back again. 
“All, what slionid Ido,” said Phebe to herself, 
“if—” and then she did give one glance up 
the road at the tall, manly figure that was 
coming that way, though before she had kept 
her eyes coquottishly averted. 

It wasn’t Gilbert; it wasn’t his gait. Phebe 
saw it with a pang of disappointment, though 
a moment before you would have thought 
from her face and attitude that she was per¬ 
fectly indifferent as to who might be coming 
down the road. 

But who could it be? Such tall, handsome 
young men were not very plentiful in Bock- 
port, He must be a stranger. “But I have 
seen him before,” said Phebe to herself, and 
then suddenly remembered when, A ship, 
bound on a foreign voyage, had put in the 
harbor for repairs;the day before, and one of 
the village girls had pointed out this* young 
man, whom they had mot in the street; as its 


crip tain—Captain Matthews. But'What could 
ho bo coming there for? 

lie leaned over the gate and lifted his hat, 
with a very graceful bow for a sailor. 

“This is Mis3 Hanson?” he said, as Phebe 
went towards hint, with wonder in her eyes. 

Phebe made a demure little bow. 

“Can I See you alone for a few moments?” 
he said, in a voice that sounded strange and 
husky, and impressed Phebe with a sudden 
fancy that she had, somewhere, heard it 
before. 

Phebe looked back towards the house. 
Aunt Jane was not in sight; she had gone to 
the kitchen to make biscuits for tea. 

“ We are quite alone, sir,” said Phebe, with 
dignity, yet not without a little tremor in her 
voice, for she was a little afraid of this man 
whose manner was so strange. 

lie glanced furtively around him until 
quite sure that no one was in sight. Then he 
removed his cap and a wig of jet black hair 
that had covered his head, next a false mus¬ 
tache and whiskers of the same color, and a 
fair-haired, smooth-faced young man was 
revealed. 

Phebe grew white, and started back. 

“Phebe, don’t you remember?” he said,' 
holding his arms out towards her; and his 
voice was very different. Phebe drew near 
hint again, with her blue eyes fixed like one 
iu a dream. Site touched his hand with a 
sort of curious wonder, as if to discover if it 
were real flesh and blood. 

“ O Joe, Joe! I can’t believe it is you!” she 
cried, then, falling into his amis. He folded 
her tightly to his heart, and kissed her bright 
hair tenderly* “But, Joe, tell me how you 
escaped—1 low it all happened, for I feel as if 
I were dreaming 1” said Phebe, 

He cast a quick, cautious glance around 
again—lie was vised, evidently, to keeping 
always on his guard—and put on his false 
hair and beard. 

Phebe started away from him again. 

“I don’t like to see you with those on. I 
don’t believe that it is you when I see them!” 
she said. 

But he gathered her into his arms again, 
laughing, and began to talk, low and earnest¬ 
ly, and in her eagerness to hear his explana¬ 
tions Phebe forgot liis unnatural look. 

As they stood there, his arm around 
Phebo’s waist her hand resting on his 
shoulder, a young man came aronnd thejnrft 
in the road, in full view*, though they wero 
too much occupied with each other to see 
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him. But he saw them, and started at the 
sight, while a dark Hush overspread his hand¬ 
some, sunburnt face. 

He had almost reached her side before 
Pliebe saw him; when she did see him she 
stepped suddenly away from Captain Mat¬ 
thews, her cheeks flaming. 

“Let me introduce you to Captain Drew, 
Captain Matthews,” site said, with an evident 
struggle for composure. “ Captain Matthews 
is an old friend of mine, Gilbert.” 

“ I should judge so,” said Captain Gilbert 
Drew, shortly, making a little, curt buw to 
Captain Matthews, but ignoring ills proffered 
hand. 

He was honest and straightforward, this 
young sailor, and could not dissemble liis 
anger. lie would not shako hands with a 
man whu a moment before had had his arm 
around his sweetheart's waist. 

“ I think I may as well bid you good-by, 
Phcbu,” said Captain Matthews, and held 
Piiehe's Iiaud in a long and close .pressure, 
bowed profoundly to Gilbert Drew, who re¬ 
garded him with something very like a scowl, 
ami took ids departure. 

“Well?” said the irate young captain, look¬ 
ing steadily into I'hcbc’s face. 

Site was watching the retreating figure with 
anxious, it seemed to Gilbert Drew with 
tender eyes, and did not heed Ids angry tone; 
but when site caught sight of Ids stern, set 
face ami flashing eyes a deep flush flickered 
over her face. 

Site looked relieved when Aunt Jano 
uttered a shrill summons to tea. 

“ You'll come ill to tea, Gilbert,” she said, 
coaxingly, laying her band on Ids arm. “ You 
like Aunt Jane's biscuit so much, you know, 
ami—ami I'll forgive you for being so rude to 
me just now if you’ll come.” 

“ It seems to me, Pliebe,” sr.id Gilbert, 
softened, in spite of himself, by tlio touch of 
her band, “ that I am not the one who needs 
forgiveness. I should like an cxpliiuation of 
the scene I witnessed a few moments ago.” 

“ I can’t, give you any explanation,” said 
Pliebe, quickly, dropping her hand fromdiis 
arm, and her face grew very grave ami stern 
under Gilbert’s searching eyes, but did not 
change color ill the least. 

Tile young man looked perplexed. Pliebo 
was always so frank and true, lie hardly knew 
bow to doubt her, but then there was tlio 
evidence of ids own eyes. Pliebe looked up 
in ids face very humbly and beseechingly. 

“X can’t toll you anything more, now, than 


that ho Is an old friend, and I was so glad 
and so surprised to sco 1dm that perhaps I 
wasn’t quite so—so ceremonious as I should 
have been.” 

Gilbert’s brow darkened, and Pliebe saw 
plainly that she was not mending matters. 
Site tucked her little, white hand inside Ids 
large, brown one, and her baby-blue eyes 
looked pleadingly up into Ids face. 

“ Gilbert, wont you trust me?” sho said, 
softly. “There is something that I keep 
hack that I can't tell you now, though some¬ 
time I may. But yon know, Gilbert, that 
there is nobody in the wido world that I—” 
and her eyes dropped, and shy pink blushes 
chuscd each other over her face, her voice 
was very low, and faltering, and sweet—“ that 
I love like yon.” 

It was tile first time that Pliebo had ever 
confessed so much, and Gilbert caught her in 
his arms and kissed her, and drove tlio last 
shadow, away from his brow, and allowed 
ldmself to be led into the house, where Aunt 
Jane awaited them in a fevor of anxiety lest 
tile biscuit were cold. 

Gilbert was a great favorito with Aunt 
Jano. She had always been determined that 
Pliebe should not marry a seafaring man, 
and then the knowledge that I’liebe might 
have done better, as far as money and posi¬ 
tion were concerned, harassed her continu¬ 
ally. For there was Gerald Bayne, the great 
man of Iiookport, tlio owner of nobody knew 
how many ships, and warehouses, and stocks, 
and lands, who had been in love witli I’licbe 
ever since sho wore pinafores, and who might 
have won her. Aunt Jane was continually 
saying to herself, if it had not been for 
Gilbert Drew. 

Not that I’lieho had ever manifested the 
least liking for Gerald Bayne, but she could 
not have been insensible to such attractions 
as ids, Aunt Jane was sure, if Gilbert Drew, 
with ids handsomo face had not como in the 
way, and coaxed her into fancying herself in 
love with him. But Thelro was the apple of 
her eye, and sho hadn't tlio heart to try to 
thwart her; perhaps, too, sho was conscious 
that it would not be of much use to try, for 
Pliebe was a determined littlo thing when sho 
had once made up her mind. 

Willfulness was a family trait. Aunt Jano 
well remembered how being thwarted in Ids 
will had been tlio ruin of one monitier of it. 
That was Piiehe’s brother; from childhood 
all his dreams had boon of tho sea, overy ship 
that sailed out of tho port ho followed with 
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longing eyes, all Ills liopes and fancies flow 
forward to the time when he should be able 
to go. 

Hut'his mother was a widow, and the sea 
had swallowed up so' many of her kindred 
—her husband among them—that slio had a 
dread and horror of it, and absolutely refused 
to let the boy go. She kept an unceasing 
watch over him, and when, in his sixteenth 
year, ho attempted to run away lie was 
caught and brought hack, and sent to the 
city to work his way up, his mother fondly 
hoped, to honor and wealth in a mercantile 
house, lint news of his recklessness and ill- 
conduct came continually, until, at last, three 
years from the time ho left home, the blow 
came that broke his mother’s heart. He had 
been concerned in an extensive bank robbery 
and sentenced to a long term of imprison¬ 
ment, and had committed suicide to escape it. 

X’oor Mrs. Hanson died in three months 
afterwards, and Pliebe was left to Aunt Jane's 
care; and they had lived together over sinco, 
in that little gray stone house by the sen. 
And Aunt Jane, remembering her nuplicw’s 
fate, had an almost morbid dread of crossing 
Pliebe in anything; if it had not been tor 
that it is very unlikely that Gilbert Drew 
would have been seated so cosily at their tea- 
table, with Aunt .lane’s cherished strawberry 
preserves put on for his express benelit. For 
Aunt Jane was ambitious, and that she was 
not to see Phebc Mrs. Gerald Bayno was the 
great disappointment of her life. 

But not tlie lightness of Aunt Jane’s bis¬ 
cuit, nor tlie sweetness of her preserves, nor 
even Phcbc’s society, was able to dispel the 
cloud that still lingered on Gilbert’s brow. 
He had perfect faith in Pliebe, he said to him¬ 
self, over and over again, but still it was not 
a pleasant sight that he had witnessed. And 
Pliebe seemed so strangely nervous and ex¬ 
cited, so unlike herself; she. talked perfectly 
at random, nnd even when lie reminded her 
that in just three weeks the Lapwing would 
ho ready for sen, she seemed scarcely to hear 
him, hut was listening intontlyas if forafoot- 
step on the gravel walk, and slio started and 
grew pale at every slight sound. And when 
Gilbert aroso to take liis leave, at least an 
hour earlier than his wont, slio did not ask 
him to stay, but seemed rather relieved at Ills 
going. Yet slio stood in tho door nhd watch¬ 
ed him out of sight, with a wistful, anxious 
look on her face. 

“ I’m going to bed,” said Aunt Jane, 11 nnd 
you had better go, too. What is the niattor 


between you and Gilbert. Haven’t had' a 
falling out, have you?” 

“No, no indeed I nothing is the matter,” 
said Phehe, faintly. “Don't wait for me, 
Aunt Jane. 1 am not going to bed quite 
yet.” 

Aunt Jane was quite sure that everything 
was not right, hut she wns too wiso to say 
anything; she went her way up stairs, and 
left Pliebe sitting atone on tlie doorstono. 
The village clock struck nine just as the echo 
of her fuotsteps died away, and Pliebe rose, 
with a great sigh of relief, wrapped herself in 
hor cloak and drew the hood over her head, 
ran lightly down tlie road, climbed the stone 
wall and crossed the pasture, then sped lightly 
over tho rocks to tho seashore. 

It was almost as light as day, and tlie moon 
made a glittering wake upon the sea in which 
two or three ships rested, witli gleaming sails, 
like great, white, hovering birds. 

A man started up from one of tlie rocks 
at the sound of hor footsteps—Captain 
Matthews. 

“I am late, I know, Joe, hut I couldn’t got 
away before; and now 1 mustn’t stay long, for 
Aunt Jane may call me, and she would bo 
frightened to death to find I was not in the 
house.” 

They sat down together on a rock, his arm 
around her waist, her eyes looking up into 
his. Ah! if Gilbert Drew could have seen 
her then his face would have worn a darker 
cloud than it did now. Ho was a fool to liavo 
faitli in her after what ho had seen, you 
think? Well, he thought so himself after¬ 
wards. Only once in their long talk—for 
Phebc forgot that she ought not to stay—did 
they meutloi| l'* s name. 

“ You are going to marry Gilbort Drew?” 
the young man said. 

“ Ycs,” said Pliebe, simply. 

“Nut if he knew, I fancy, Phehe!” And 
the man’s tone was hard and bitter. 

“I think sometimes that he must have 
heard it from some of tho villago gossips; 
there are so many who would enjoy telling 
him,” said Pliebe. “ But of course lie cannot 
know all." 

“ Ho never shall know all, Pliebe. I have 
made you wretched enough! You shall 
never be troubled by me agniii.” 

“ But I couldn’t live without seeing you, 
Joe,” cried Phehe; “and there may yet come 
a time when we can see each other openly, 
without fear of disgrace.” 

The young man shook lii3 head hopelessly. 
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“We will welt end hope, Joe," she whisper¬ 
ed. “ Now I must go. No, no, you must not 
go home with mol You might bo-seen; it 
was very dangerous for you to come to-day; 
and I am not afraid. I shall wait to see you 
in your boat before I go.” 

The young man got into a row-boat, whose 
rope lie had fastened to a stone, and was soon 
rowing away to where ids ship, the Winged 
Hover, lay at anchor, looking like a great, 
black shadow in the moonlight. 

Pliebe turned towards tho house. There 
was no light to ho seen in anyof the windows; 
it was evident that Aunt Jane was sleeping the 
sleep of the just, unconscious of her nieco’s 
absence. So Pliebo walked leisurely along, 
now and then casting a backward glance at 
tho Winged Hover. Hut when she came 
within a few foot of tho pasture bars she 
started back with a low cry of alarm; a man 
stood leaning over them in a careless attitudo, 
watching her intently. 

“ Pray don’t lot me alarm you, Miss Phebe,” 
he sniil, reassuringly, and as he lifted his hat 
Phebe recognized Mr. Gerald Haync. 

Never agreeable in its expression, his faco 
now wore a look of malicious triumph that 
made it positively repulsive to Pliebe; sho 
saw at once that lie had witnessed her meet¬ 
ing with Captain Matthews; sho remembered 
with a thrill of terror that ho might liavo 
heard all their conversation. 

“Will you allow mo to accompany you 
homo? It is not safe for you to be out so 
late alone,” lie said, quietly. 

Pliebe drew herself up haughtily. Ills tone 
and manner deceived her. He had not heard, 
or lie would not be so calm, she thought. 

“ I don’t need any escort for so short a dis¬ 
tance, thank you,” she said, coldly, attempting 
to pass him. 

He stepped before here and whispered a 
few words in her ear. A low, half-stifled cry 
broke from her lips, and her face grew white. 

“And you listened! I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved that, even of you I” sho cried. 

“ No, I didn’t listen. I didn’t need to. I 
knew it before,” he answered, coolly. 

“And you will use your knowledge? Yon 
will bring disgrace and ruin upon him nnd 
me?” 

“ Isn’t it my duty ?—unless I have my pay 
for keeping your secret,” 

Phebe’s lip curled contemptuously. 

“And your pay ?” sho asked, haughtily, In 
spite of her terror. 

“ Can you ask ? Don’t you know the one 


trensure without which the whole world Is 
valueless to me ?” And ho took in his one of 
the hands that hung limp and nerveless at 
Phebe’s side. 

“ O, how can you bo so cruel ? What have 
I ever done to you that you should persecute 
me so I” cried Phebe, passionately, 

“Cruel to you, Pliebe? If you could only 
understand how much more my love is worth 
to you than Gilhort Drew’s, how much hap¬ 
pier you must be ns my wife! Why, his Is 
only a boy’s fancy that lie will forget in a 
twelvemonth, while I will cherish you so 
tenderly, always, Pliebo 1” 

Phebe drew her hand away. 

“ I will never he your wife,” She said, firmly, 
emboldened by his softened tone. Surely one 
who professed to lovo her so much could 
never persist in bringing such sorrow upon 
licr as lie had threatened I 

“As yon choose,” ho replied, “ but think a 
moment! What will Gilbert Drew sny when 
ho hears this story? The Drews liavo always 
borne an honest, iionornhlonanie; they pride 
themselves upon it.” 

“I am not afraid of what Gilbert Drew will 
say,” returned the girl, proudly. “ It Is only 
for Joe tlmt I care? How can you, what 
good will It do you to betray him? Will 
nothing move you to koep our secret?” sho 
cried, desperately. 

“ Yes, one thing. You will do that, Pliebe? 
Nothing else can move me, not even your 
tears. Is it yes?” 

“0,1 don’t know, I can’t tell! Give 1110 
until to-morrow to think.” 

"Until to-morrow morning. I will come 
then for my answer.” 

He walked beside hor to the house, but 
Pliebe left him at tho door without a word of 
adieu. But there was a smile of triumph on 
his face as lie went down the lane. And I 10 
was not deceived. 

Early the next morning Captain Gilbert 
Drew, who was superintending some arrange¬ 
ments on tho Lapwing,- was surprised to 
receive a note from Pliebe, sent by tho little 
boy whom sho usually employed ns a mes¬ 
senger. As lie opened It the ring he had 
given hor—a little, golden circle with a blue 
forget-me-not—rolled out. This is what lie 
read, in Phebe’s handwriting, blit in waver-, 
ing, unstdndy lines, and witli stains oil the 
paper that looked like tracos of tears: 

“ I write to ask yon to reloase mo from my 
engagement to you. I can never bo your. 
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wife. You must not ask mo why, nor evor 
try to seo me. But God bless you, always, 
Gilbert 1 Phebe.” 

Captain Drew crammod the note Into his 
pocket, and seized his hat. He would- go to 
Phebe, at once, and discover the meaning Of 
this strange freak. But then, suddenly, the 
memory of that sceno which he had witnessed 
the night before, and which Phebe had re¬ 
fused to explain, rushed over him. This was 
the result. Phebe had cast him olf bccauso 
her old lover had come back! 

Ho went back ns hastily as ho had come— 
this implilsivo young sailor, sot Ills heel upon 
the littio ring that still lay on the cabin floor 
where It had fallen, and crushed it to atoms. 

Tho workmen were hurried and driven 
tlint day as tlioy had nover beeit before, for 
tile captain had decided tlint ho must snll in 
a fortnight, at least. 

Aunt Jano received; the nows with tho 
greatest amazement. That Pliebo hnd broken 
her engagement with Gilbert and was going 
to marry Gerald Bayne, of hor own nccord, 
was too much to bo bollevod. 

“ I can’t say that I am not pleased,” she 
snld, when Pliebo told her tho simple facts, 
refusing all explanation, “ but it doesn’t seem 
as if you wero treating Gilbert just right, 
since you haven’t any reason.” 

“I have a reason,” answered Pliebo, quietly. 
But she went about tho house with a pnlo 
face, and eyes whoso old, glad light seemed 
quenched forever. 

In spite of herself showasdisappointl-d that 
Gilbert should have obeyed her injunction; 
to see him only once more would liavo been 
such a comfort! But yet It might have made 
her lot oven harder to bear. 

Gerald Bayne was constant and open in Ills 
devotion, and beforo a week the change in 
Phebe’s prospects was known all over the 
village. Of course everybody pitied Gilbert 
and blamed Phebe, except a few ambitious 
young ladies who did not see how anybody 
could be expected to resist the temptation of 
being mistress of Gerald Bayne’s fine house, 
and being considered tho grandest lady In 
Ilockport. 

Two weeks passed and Phebe had not seen 
Gilbert save once at church, when his stern, 
sot face and tho cold, contemptuous glance ho 
gave tier mado her shrink. Tho Bapwing was 
to sail on the next day, and ns it happened 
tho Winged Rover was to bo ; ready then to 
proceed on her voyage, and Rockport' lads 


and lassies, enger to improve every opportu¬ 
nity for a good tlmo,detorijilned togive them 
a little party by way of farewell. It was to 
be in tho town hall, and the Rockport baud 
had been practising vigorously for a week 
past in preparation for the great event. 

Gerald Bayne wns very anxious tlint Pliebo 
should go, It would be such a fine opportunity 
to parade his triumph before Gilbert Drew’s 
eyes; but Phebe at flrst refused, decidedly. 
But as the time drew near, such an impatient 
longing came over her to seo Gilbert’s face 
once more that she consented to go. It would 
be more pain than pleasure to see him under 
such circumstances, she snld to herself, over 
and over again,but still tho longing remained 
too strong to bo resisted. 

And If she went she must be tho gayest of 
the gay; she must not wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. There were two who would bo 
there who must never know how great her 
pain was: Gilbert Drew, because If ho knew 
it lie would insist upon an explanation which 
she could not give him, and because he would 
forget her more easily and so suffer less pain 
himself if lie’believed her fickle and heartless, 
and Captain Matthows for another reason. : 

Aunt Jane brought out the white Iiidid 
muslin that was to have been her bridal 
dress, and insisted upon her wearing that. 

“ You will have a finer wedding dress than 
that, now, of course, and it will be just the 
thing to wear to tho party—” 

"No, no, I can’t wear that! I never will 
wear that!” cried Pliebo, and a grent sob 
shook her voice. Aunt Jane looked at her 
in wonder and perplexity, then put tho dress 
away without a word. 

A week before tho party Gerald Bayne sent 
as a present to I 1 I 3 betrothed a dress of pink, 
Canton crape, tho loveliest tiling tiiat ever 
was seen, which he hnd bought out of a ship 
that had just come into port. There never 
was a prettier picture than Phebe made in 
that dress; the bright pink was Just whatsho 
needed to brighten her pale cheeks, and in 
the making of the dress Miss Simpkins, the 
villago dressmaker, had achieved a wonder, 
having gone to the city on purpose to get 
patterns; It wns be-bowed and be-puffed and 
bc-paniered like any city belle’s, and Aunt 
Jane, surveying Phebe with admiring eyes 
after she was dressed for tho party, said to 
herself that in tho wholo Stato Mr. Gerald 
Bayno could not have found a fairer or a 
sweeter bride. And for her—was It- not bet¬ 
ter that her beauty should be splendidly setoff, 
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than that it should be half hidden by its com¬ 
monplace surroundings as the wife of Gilbert 
Drew? 

When Phebe entered the hall that night, 
leaning on Gerald Bayne’s arm, the first eyes 
she met were Gilbert’s, not stern nor re¬ 
proachful, but coldly contemptuous. 

He had driven her out of his heart utterly, 
she thought, with a numb pain at her heart 
that was like despair. After that she was gay 
with scarce an effort, so wildly, recklessly gay 
that everybody stared at her in surprise, and 
wondered what had changed shy, modest 
little Phebe Ilanson so suddenly into some¬ 
thing very like a brilliant, dashing belle. 

Only once Gilbert asked her to dance. Sho 
felt as if she bad liardly strength enough to 
do it, but there were so many eyes upon her, 
and it would look so strange for her to refuse 1 
It was a waltz, and at the first notes of the 
band Phebe remembered tbe music; they had 
danced to it before, she and Gilbert, on the 
night when they had first met, in that very 
hall. Gilbert looked steadily in her eyes at 
those first notes. 

“ You have heard that music before,” he 
said. 

• “ Have I ? I don’t remember,” she answer¬ 
ed, carelessly, blushing scarlet, tiie next 
moment, at the falsehood. 

“ Some people forget easily,” said Gilbert, 
bitterly. And after that he said nothing. 

Captain Matthews was quite a favorite, 
especially among the young ladies, yet Gilbert 
Drew, watching him furtively, saw that it was 
Phebe whom his eyes followed, it was at her 
side that he lingered longest. And Gilbert 
fairly ground his teeth with anger. Not even 
for Gorald Bayne had he so great a dislike as 
for this gallant, young captain, for he could 
not help fancying him, in some way, the 
cause of Phebe’s faithlessness. Captain Mat¬ 
thews was evidently desirous of being friendly 
with him, but Gilbert’s replies to all his ad¬ 
vances had been so curt that lie had at last 
given up the attempt. But ns the gay com¬ 
pany separated that night he followed Gilbert 
down the street, . # 

“ Good-by, captain,” lie said, heartily,, hold¬ 
ing out ins hand. “Our tracks divide again 
to-morrow; you’ll go in the morning, I sup¬ 
pose, and I shan’t be ready till afternoon, but 
unexpected things are always happening in 
this world—which is a queer craft to sail in, 
any way—and maybe, in some port or other, 
we two’ll meet again.”, ^ • 

“I hope not!” said Gilbert Drew, sharply; 


and strode on, disregarding tho proffered 
hand, 

It was very rude, certainly, and It was very 
unlike the brave, young sailor, who had been 
wont to have a kind, courteous word for every¬ 
body. But just before lie left the hall he had 
witnessed a scene the remembrance of which 
was rankling in his mind at that moment. 
Captain Matthews was saying good-by to 
Phebe; they were alone, together, in tho 
little ante-room, and Gilbert Drew, pressing 
by the door, had seen his arm around her 
waist, her head resting on his shoulder, while 
her teare were dropping like rain over her 
white face; and ho saw' Captain Matthews 
bend his head and press his lips toilers. Who 
could blame him for not feeling disposed to 
bo friendly with him? 

A dark /flush mounted to Captain Mat¬ 
thews’s brow as ho watched him striding off’ 
in tho darkness. 

“A queer fellow,'that,” ho said to himself. 
“ Not any too amiable. I guess Phebe Is well 
rid of him. But I wish I could mako her tell 
me why sho threw him over.” 

Early the next morning the Lapwing, with 
a favoring wind and sunshine glittering on 
her sails, was leaving ltockport far behind 
her; could he ever get so far away that tho 
echo of Phebe’s wedding bells would not 
reach him? Gilbert Drew wondered. And' 
Phebe, In a sea-ward window, was straining 
her eyes to catch the Inst gleam of those sails 
which were bearing her heart away. 


Six tnonths have passed, and this morning 
there is no sunshine glittering on tho Lap¬ 
wing’s sails. A darkness like night hangs 
over the sea, a fierce gale is blowing, and 
thunderbolts crashing about the brave little 
ship as she struggles in the black, raging 
waves. She bears herself gallantly, though 
her masts have stripped like strings, and at 
every fresh gust she strains, and grinds, and 
groans; but there is no hope. Gilbert Drew 
knows it. The Lapwing was a stanch vessel, 
and site had homo much; all her outward 
voyage was onprosperous, they were vexed by 
calms ono day, and tormented by tempests 
the next. And now’ the Lapwing will never 
see the end of the homeward voyage on which 
she has started, and there is little doubt but 
that before this tempest has spent itself, cap¬ 
tain and crew will have gone oh that longer 
voyage from which there is no 1 It dm e-conting. 
The hold was-filling rapidly, 

“We must take totho boats;'it Is our only 
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hope, though no boat can live long in such a 
sea as this,” the captain said, hoarsely. Ho 
was no coward, but this looking forward to a 
certain death was terrible to him. Life was 
so fresh and strong in all his veins, and, 
though Fate had been very unkind to him, 
and his dearest hopes had been dashed, it was 
still precious to him, for, 

V Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with Imman breath 
Has ever truly longed for death,” 

“ It is certain death to take to the boats,” 
the mate said. “Fire the gun once more. 
There may.be a ship near.” 

“ If there were, who would run to certain 
death for the chance of helping us?” said 
Gilbert Drew. 

But the gun went booming out over the 
waters, and there they waited for what seem¬ 
ed an eternity, and then, far off and faint, an 
answer came—or was it only a distant peal of 
thunder? But there wa9 no time to wait 
longer. The boats were lowered and quickly 
filled—more than filled. Gilbert Drew leaned 
over the vessel’s side, after they were all in 
the boats but him, and looked at the little, 
crowded boat that awaited him. 

“The boat is full enough already; there is 
no chance for so many,” lie said. “ 1 shall 
stand by the ship.” 

Prayers were of no avail, and they went, at 
last, and left him, knowing that the Lapwing 
when she sunk would draw them in also. 
And Gilbert Drew stood, alone, on the vessel’s 
deck, waiting for death. 

But, suddenly, in a pause of the wind he 
heard a shout; with a sudden thrill of hope 
• lie answered. A moment after a boat that 
rode the waves gallantly was beside the Lap¬ 
wing. There were five or six men in it; one 
.of them was standing up straight and tall, 
and a sudden flash of lightning showed Gil¬ 
bert his face—it was Captain Matthews. Just 
as Gilbert Drew swung himself into the boat 
a flying spar struck Captain Matthews on,the 
head and knocked him—thank God, not into 
tlie sea—but into the boat, white and sense¬ 
less. Without a word Gilbert took his oar, 
and they rowed away for life towards • the 
vessel, the Winged Hover,, that Gilbert had 
last seen in the quiet little harbor of Rock- 
port. It was but a short distance, and two 
boats from his own ship had already reached 
It, the crews faint and exhausted, but with¬ 
out ono man missing. They lifted Captain 
Matthews over the vessel’s side, and laid him 


on the deck. A stream of blood was flowing 
from his mouth, but lie opened his eyes and 
looked up into Gilbert’s face as he bent over 
him. 

“I told you we might meet again,” he said/ 
faintly, 

“ You are too weak to talk,” said Gilbert, 

In spite of himself lie had still a feeling of 
enmity against this man who had saved his 
life. That life was scarcely a precious gift 
coming from his hands, he thought. 

“ No, I am not too weak, hut I think I am 
dying. No matter; your life is worth more 
than mine. But I had something to do; you 
must do it for me. You must stop Thebe 
from marrying .that man! Why, you don’t 
know who he is! He is what I am, an escaped 
convict—only he is a thousand times worse 
than I ever was,” lie added, looking up eager¬ 
ly, as if to see whether his listener believed; 
“he was the one who led me into evil; if it 
had not been for him I should never have 
broken my mother’s heart nor brought dis¬ 
grace upon poor little Pliebe. And it is so 
strange that I shoukln’t have known him, 
But we parted company that night when wo 
got out of jail together, and I had never seen 
him since then. How was I to think that 
Mr. Gerald Bayne, tlie richest and most re¬ 
spectable man in Kockport, was Bill Ecklcy? 
I should never have known it—a wig and 
false whiskers changed liim even more than 
they did me—If I hadn’t met John Harrison, 
he was another of my old comrades in 
Havana, and he told me where Bill was and 
what a fine show he made. And now I shall 
never get there to tell poor little Phebe, and 
if you should bo too late! Promise me that 
nothing shall hinder you, that you’ll see her 
just as soon as possible;” and he caught at 
Gilbert’s hand, gasping painfully in his 
eagerness, 

“What is she, what is Phebe to you?” 
cj'ied Gilbert, eagerly, almost fiercely. 

“ To me? She is my sister. Better for her, 
poor child, if she hadn’t been 1” he said, 
j Gilbert remembered vaguely that ho had 
heard stories from tlie village gossips of Joe 
.Ilauson, who had beeii a black sheep, a thorn 
in his mother’s side, but lie thought he was 
dead long ago, 

“They think in Rockport that I am dead,” 
ho said, seeing Gilbert’s bewilderment. “ You 
have heard so, I suppose. The jailor got up 
the story that wo had committed suicide, be¬ 
cause lie was to blame for our getting out so 
easily^ and wo wore willing enough never to 
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contradict it. Iliad a chance to begin the 
world anew if I could disguise myself so that 
nobody would recognize me, anil I broke 
away from my old comrades and tried hard to 
live a better life. I never meant to go back 
to Rockport at all after my inotlierdicd, I had 
brought disgrace enough on my family* but 
chance, or fate, or Providence, whatever you 
please, sent mo there, and I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to tell little Phebe who I was, 
and see if she would turn against me. No¬ 
body knew me there, unless Hill Eekley did. 
I think sometimes that he did, from glances 
he gave me; and I think, too, that lie may 
have persuaded Fhebe to marry hi in by 
threatening to deliver mo up. She acted so 
strangely; she seemed to think so much of 
you, at first, and she would not tell me any 
reason why she threw you over.” 

A light broke in upon Gilbert’s bewildered 
mind—a light by which all the dark past was 
nmdeclenr. 

“ I understand now, and I know yon are 
right. I know she loved me,” he said. “ Hut 
I—I—you don’t know how much I have 
wronged you! And to think tiiat It is to you 
that I owe my life !’* 

“That was nothing. I should have done it 
for anybody. When that first boat reached 
the vessel, and the men said they had left 
their captain on board the sinking ship, f re¬ 
solved to rescue him, or die in the attempt, 
for very likely, I said to myself, he Is an hon¬ 
est, honorable man, whose life is worth much 
more to himself and his friends than mine is 
to me. But when I heard that the vessel was 
the Lapwing, and knew that It must be you, 
I was moro eager to go, for Phcbe’s sake, for 
I thought If what I fancied was true, my sav¬ 
ing her lover’s life might atone in some 
measure for the trouble I had brought upon 
her. If you are only in time to save her! if 
she is not married to that man!” 

“But you may live to tell her, yourself,” 
said Gilbert, hopefully. 

He shook Ids head, slowly. 

“No, no, I shall never see her again. And 
it is just as well; I should only bring disgrace 
upon her. Something or somebody would ho 
sure to betray me, sooner or later. And my 
life hasn’t been so pleasant that I should prize 


It highly, It is hard to know that you have 
no right to breathe the free air, that every 
man you meet may be a spy sent to watch 
you. And it is hard to get to going right 
when you have begun all wrong. But God 
knows Pve tried and—it’ll be all right where 
I'm going,” Ik 3 said, wearily. 

Gilbert watched over him unceasingly, but 
all efforts to save his life were unavailing. Ho 
had given it to save Phobo’s lover, 

The homeward voyage of the Winged Rover 
was a rapid one, but to Gilbert Drew It seem¬ 
ed that ages passed before he reached Rock- 
port. He asked no one of the village people 
whom he met for news of Phebe. He could 
not find voice to, but ho walked straight to 
the little stone cottage and entered the par¬ 
lor unbidden. 

A dross of snowy silk and a white bridal 
velllay on the sofa, and his lips grew white 
with dread. But Phebe came into the room. 
She started back when she saw him, then 
held out her hands involuntarily, with a little 
glad cry, drawing them back the next instant 
and making an effort to greet him quietly 
and coldly. 

M Phebe, you have not worn those?” he said, 
pointing to the sofa. 

“No, I shall wear them to-morrow.” 

He saw the look of dread, almost of agony, 
that came over her face, and caught her in 
his arms. 

“My darling, you shall novor wear thorn,” 
ho cried; and then he told all his story rapid¬ 
ly, breathlessly. At first Phebe was only 
able to realize the fact of Joo’s death. But 
joy mingled with her grief when sho under¬ 
stood the whole. 

Mr. Gerald Bayne, as ho called himself,* 
noeded no urging to Induce him to leavo 
Rockport for parts unknown, after an inter¬ 
view which Gilbert had with him that day. 
It was better so than to accuse him openly 
for Phebo's sake, Gilbert thought. Gossips 
were busy enough with the story as it was. 

Two months later the India muslin dress 
that Phebe had laid carefully away, she 
thought forever, was brought out again; and 
when the Esperanza, Captain Drew’s new 
ship, sailed out of Rockport harbor, a happy 
little bride went in her. 
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THE WAY I MADE A FOOL OF MYSELF. 

BY 7S. P. DAItLIXG. 


Y r ou are not to suppose, because of the 
title of my story, that I never made a fool of 
myself but once. On the contrary, it is some¬ 
thing that I am constantly doing, ami I sup¬ 
pose I shall continue doing it unto the end of 
the chapter. 13ut upon the occasion of which 
I am about to write, I think I surpassed all 
former cflbrts of mine in that line. Even my 
friend, Mr. George William Bucket—whose 
judgment upon such a question I consider 
uncommonly valuable, from the tact that he 
once had charge of an asylum for idiots— 
pronounced this particular act of mine fully 
equal to anything he had ever seen performed 
by “ professionals.” 

I confess that I never had any particular 
desire to shine a9 a “professional,” as G. W. 
1\ calls them. 1 can gain honors enough, 
simply as an amateur, a fact which I think I 
can easily prove to you, if you will but take 
the trouble to read my story. 

Mr. G. W. Packet, whom I have just re¬ 
ferred to as a man of sound judgment, is a 
resident of the romantic village of Deldingle. 
He is a man of property now, having come 
into possession of a large estate lately, by the 
death of his aunt. He is also a married man, 
and a father. In short, he married my sister 
Sallie, which accounts for my having been 
invited to spend my vacation at his house in 
Deldingle. 

“ Jerry,” said my brotlicr-in-law (it was the 
morning after my arrival, and we were break¬ 
fasting oft a couple of broiled mackerel), 
“ Jerry, wo are invited to diuc at Mr. 
Goggles’s to-day.” 


"Well, and who is Mr. Goggles?” I in¬ 
quired, complacently sipping my eoftee. 
(Sallie does make excellent eoftee, and I 
don’t care who knows it.) 

“Mr. Guggles? Why, ho is the gentleman 
who bought the old Tipton estate. You re¬ 
member my pointing out the house to you 
when you were down here last summer?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, he’s bought It since then, repaired 
the house and the out-buildings, and about 
six months ago lie brought down his family 
and put them into it; and now the old gentle¬ 
man gives a dinner party as often as once a 
month, which all the jolly old follows and 
their wives, and sometimes the jolly young 
fellows and their sweethearts, are invited to 
attend. There’s nothing formal about it, you 
know. Everybody goes to have a good time, 
and if they don’t enjoy themselves it.isn’t the 
fault of Mr, Goggles.” 

“ O, well, I’ll try to enjoy mj’solf then. 
Another piece of that mackerel, if you please.” 

“ Enjoy yourself!” cried my sister, as she 
passed the baked potatoes, “ why, there’ll bo 
amusement enough iti just watching the 
Goggles family. But wo wont tell you any¬ 
thing more about them, except that Mr. 
Goggles is a martyr to the gout.” 

“Ah, that accounts for his being so fond of 
making dinner parties, hoping that by sur¬ 
rounding himself with lively people, lie may 
at least forget his pains for a short time any 
way,” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied my brother-in- 
law, as lie rolled up his napkin and jammed 
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It through the ring. “And now, my clear 
Jerry, if you’ll walk into the library with me, 
pH let you try one of my cigars.” 

As the reader would not probably be. in¬ 
terested in the most glosving account that I 
could write descriptive of how I smoked that 
cigav, and as an account of al) that was said 
and done by the whole family of Puckots 
until the hour of our starting fi<r Mr. Or>g- 
gles’s dinner party, would not, I fancy, be ex¬ 
ceedingly entertaining, 1 propose to pass over 
it all, without another word. 

The guests had nearly arrived when we 
readied the house, and with the majority of 
them I was already acquainted, having met 
them in my previous visits to Del dingle. 
There was Mr. Jinger and his wife, with 
whom I had taken tea several times; Mr. 
pohbles and lady, whom I used to meet at 
Mr. Jingers; the elegant Miss Fluker, who 
had such a passion for euchre and Miss Brad- 
don’s novels, that she read, played ami en¬ 
deavored to make herself interesting to every 
gentleman in the room alL at one and the 
same time; Mr. Ilumlcigh, the young gentle¬ 
man with flaxen hair and blue eyes, who was 
always engaged in literary pursuits, wrote 
volumes, but never published, and was rather 
fond of Miss Fluker. Mrs. Brox, the lively 
young widow,who lost her husband during the 
war, who had one very interesting child, and 
who was an ardent admirer of the above- 
mentioned Mr. Rumleigh; Mr. Fitter the 
funny man, who only had to open his mouth 
to cause a smile, and who had made love to 
Mrs. Brox, but in such an excessively funny 
way, that she really couldn't believe he was 
in earnest; Miss Pratt, the melancholy young 
lady who was never known to smile except 
once, and that was when Mr. Kilter sang 

“lSv-er of thee I’m fo-o-oudly dream-ing," 
and kept one eye (he was cross-eyed) upon 
her face. She smiled then, but it was a 
sickly smile, and died young—'“she never 
smiled again.” Then there was Mr. Bolger,a 
corpulent “limb of the law,” who was a very 
witty man, and had an extensive practice; 
and his wife, a tall thin woman of sour dis¬ 
position, who could no more appreciate a 
witticism than she could the poetical works 
of Homer in the original Greek. In close 
conversation with the above-mentioned lady, 
was the Rev. U. K. Pylts, who was airing his 
theological views for her benefit, while beside 
him sat the “ meek and lowly” Mrs. Pylts, 
who was surrounded by the six Misses Pylts, 


who were all “casting sheep’s eyes” at yoiftig 
Mr. Bylts, a theological student, who was 
now standing by one of the windows in an 
attitude of deep thought, vainly trying to 
make up his mind which one of the six Misses 
Pylts he should centre his affections upon; 
and near by him stood the fascinating Miss 
Fiox, with her golden hair all in a frizzle, her 
white teeth shimmering, and her bright eyes 
gleaming, as she laughed and talked with 
seventeen able-bodied young men who had 
gathered around her and threatened to de¬ 
vour her, commencing first with her luscious 
lips; and gathered around them were seven¬ 
teen able-bodied young ladies who were vainly 
endeavoring to tear the seventeen able-bodied 
young men away from tbe bewitching Miss 
Flox; and then in the further corner of the 
room, seated in a large easy-chair, with his 
gouty foot (which was about six times as 
large as any man’s foot ought to be) resting 
in another chair, was our host, Mr. Goggles, 
lie was a short man, and a thick man,and he 
had no hair on the top of his head in the 
place where his hair ought to grow, and so 
he wore a wig; and as his eyes were weak, 
he wore green goggles. At his right sat Miss 
Goggles, a lovely young creature, with cream- 
colored hair, who wore green goggles; at his 
left sat Miss Lillie Goggles, a pearl of beauty, 
who had slate-colored hair, and wore green 
goggles; and behind his chair stood Master 
Christopher Columbus Goggles, a promising 
youth with drab hair, who also wove green 
goggles, 

“I’m goggled,” said I, addressing Pucket, 
“ if I ever saw so many goggles in one family 
before.” 

“Ah, but Jerry, my boy, this Is the Goggles 
family.” 

“ I should think so.” 

“O, but I'm in earnest, Jerry. It was an 
ancestor of our host who invented green 
goggles—I don’t know how many centuries 
ago—and singular as it may seem, every one 
of his descendants has been obliged to wear 
’em! It was in those good old days when 
people took their names from their occupa¬ 
tions or their peculiarities, and so they named 
the inventor Goggles, and called liis son 
Goggles the bully, and his daughter, who was 
quite handsome, Goggles the stunner,” said 
Pucket. 

“Is it possible!” 

“ Historical, I assure you. But come, look 
at the photograph album;” and George 
William drew me to a tabic and threw' the 
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book open before me. “All belong to tbo 
family you see—all wear goggles.” 

“Singular, isn’t it? Here arc one hundred 
photographs of persons, all wearing goggles!” 

“ It is a rather singular family. Now just 
look across tire room. There’s Kittcr the 
funny man, talking with Mr. Goggles. IV atch 
him.” 

I did watch him. Ho was relating some 
ludicrous story, in his funny way, and the 
old gentleman was listening with a broad 
smile on his face, ami his two daughters, and 
Master Christopher Columbus, wore eacli a 
broad grin, while the four pair of goggles 
really seemed to glisten with delight. The 
denouement came upon Mr. Goggles unex¬ 
pectedly. lie issued a loud ha, ha! tore off 
his wig and threw it across the room, striking 
young Mr. Bylts in the face, thus startling 
hint from his rather protracted reverie, and 
in such a sudden and very mysterious manner, 
that, at first, he knew not where he was, and 
conceiving himself in some danger, be grasped 
the first tiling that came within his reach, 
which happened to bo the swanlike neck of 
the fascinating Miss Flox, who immediately 
gave utterance to a musical yell and seized 
one of the before-mentioned able-bodied 
young men, who liked “ that sort of tiling,” 
and so seized her in return, while just at this 
instant the six daughters of the Rev. Mr. 
Pylts, believing young Mr. Bylts to be in 
some imminent danger, rushed to his side, 
and tried to smother him in their arms. 

“Bless my life!” cried Mr. Pylts, in holy 
horror, lifting up his hands. 

But Mr. Goggles had only commenced to 
laugh. Just as the reverend gentleman mado 
the above ejaculation, hu threw his goggles, 
and gave another ha, ha! 

The goggles struck Miss Pratt upon one 
side of her nose, and she prepared to faint 
and fall into the arms of Mr. Kilter, but un¬ 
fortunately missed her aim and fell into the 
arms of Mr. Bolger instead, whose wife not 
being able to appreciate a joke, immediately 
seized the melancholy young lady by the hair 
of her head and threw her into the bosom of 
the flaxen-haired Mr. liui.ileigli, who had 
just caught one idea, and was consequently 
not capable of entertaining another. 

“ O my stomach!” groaned Mr. Rumleigli. 

Down came Mr. Goggles’s gouty foot 1 There 
was a smile on liis lips, but terror in his eye. 
There was a laugh and a groan. 

“ Ha, ha—O! my foot, my, 01” 

Miss Goggles seized tlio foot and groaned. 


Master C. C. Goggles seized his father’s head, 
and Miss Billie wanting to seize something, 
unfortunately placed liorscif in the way of 
the foot that wasn’t gouty. Mr. Goggles had 
a severe twinge of pain, It was as sharp as 
tlio cutting of a knife. Ho tried to keep his 
mouth shut, and his hands still, but he 
couldn't. lie said a naughty word, a very 
naughty word, and lie said it very loud—lie 
shouted it at the top of his voice; and he 
shook his fists, and he kicked—O, how lie did 
kick! and just at this moment, a lady whom 
I had not seen before, entered tlio room, 
looking exceedingly amazed at the scene 
around her. 

I gave her one glance, and found that she 
was very lovely. She gave me one glance, 
and probably found that I wasn’t. 

“O-h-li-li-h!” groaned Mr. Goggles; and 
then he shook his fists, and he kicked—Lillie 
was right in tlio way of that foot, and conse¬ 
quently she got out of tile way of it. She got 
out of the way suddenly—very. She came 
away liead-forcmost, and jammed her marble 
brow violently against the spinal column of 
the lovely young lady who had just entered 
the room, cansing her to fall into my arms 
with great precipitance. 

“O! you’ve cracked my heart in twain,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Literally, or metaphorically speaking, 
Jerry?” inquired Pucket. 

I didn’t answer him, but I looked down 
into the young lady’s eyes (they were beauti¬ 
ful eyes) and whispered: 

“ Both.” 

She blushed (probably) from the crown of 
her head to the tips of her toes, and began, 
hurriedly, to extricate herself from my 
embrace. 

“ I hope I have not offended you.” 

“O no,” she replied, with a laugh as musical 
as the tinkling of silver bells. “ O no. But 
what a confusion is here.” 

“Yes,” I returned, “we’re all slightly 
mixed; and the most singular thing about it 
is, that tile first cause of the trouble wasn’t a 
woman.” 

“ O, you naughty man!” she said, with a 
bewitching smile. “But tell mo all about it, 
do.” 

And so I did. I told her all about it, just 
as I have told you, and by tlio time I had 
finished, good humor was again restored. 
Mr. Bylts was laughing, and so was Miss 
Flox; and as Mr. Bylts laughed, of course tlio 
six Misses Pylts laughed, and the good humor 
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of the fascinating Miss Flox extended to the 
seventeen able-bodied young men, and from 
them it extended to the seventeen able-bodied 
young women, and so it kept extending until 
even Mr. Goggles smiled. Everybody was in 
good humor, save only Miss Pratt, who, hav¬ 
ing “missed stays” in falling, and as a conse¬ 
quence, lost her “switch,” was melancholy 
still. 

But who was the young lady with whom I 
was conversing? Somebody must introduce 
me, or else I should be obliged to introduce 
myself. 

“ O, I was looking for you, Amelia,” said 
Mrs. Goggles, coming towards us. “ I have 
just been up to your room.” 

“And I just came down,” replied the young 
lady,“and I might have gone down further 
but for the interposition of this gentleman,” 
nodding at me. 

“ Then you came in time to see how Mr. 
Goggles enjoys a joke. ITc always throws his 
wig oft*the first thing, when anything pleases 
him,” said his wife. 

“Yes, but he wasn’t satisfied with throwing 
his wig this time,” said the young lady. “ IIo 
was the means of throwing me into the arms 
of—” She looked at me, and then at Mrs. 
Goggles. 

“ 0, you are not acquainted,” cried the lady, 
perceiving the state of affairs in an instant. 

“*We met by chance,’ but not the usual 
way, I fancy,” the young lady returned, 
laughing. 

“Well, then, Mr. Flibberty, let me intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Bergman, Miss Bergman, 
Mr. Flibberty.” 

“And now that I know your name, Mr. 
Flibberty,” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, “ let me thank you for saving me from 
a fall the effect of which might have been 
serious.” 

“ O, no thanks. Luckily—for both of us, 
perhaps—I happened to he in the way,” I 
said, with a tender smile illuminating my 
countenance. 

Perhaps she understood my meaning, and 
perhaps she understood that smile, but I 
rather think not. She looked too un¬ 
conscious. 

But dinner was announced. I took the 
young lady on my arm, Mr. Bylts closed his 
eyes and made a rush for the six Misses Pylts, 
seizing the first, and leaving the vest in a 
state of jealousy, only to be imagined but not 
described. Miss Flox accepted the arm of one 
of the seventeen able-bodied young men, 


while the remaining sixteen “paired off” as 
well as they could, and started for tlio dining¬ 
room, followed by Miss Fluker and Mr. Rum- 
leigh, who were earnestly discussing the 
merits of the last new novel, and who were 
followed by Mrs. Brox and Mr. Kilter, who 
were followed by the rest of the company, 
the rear being guarded by the melancholy 
Miss Pratt. 

“During the dinner (which was a jolly 
affair) I learned that Miss Bergman was a 
niece of Mrs. Goggles, that she resided in 
Boston, but had come out to Doldingle for 
the purpose of making her aunt a visit, 
intending to remain there through the 
summer. 

This was a very pleasant piece of informa¬ 
tion for me, for I \va3 already in love with 
her, although not seriously, perhaps. If I 
had left Deldinglc the next morning after the 
dinner party, it is very probable that I should 
have forgotten lierwithin a month, but I was 
not going to leave, I was going to remain in 
Deldingle too, and it was quite likely that I 
should meet her often, whether I tried or 
not; and as I listened to her conversation as 
we sat at dinner, as I watched her out of tbe 
corner of my eye, noting her exquisite beauty, 
her grace and her loveliness both of mind and 
person, feeling the charm of her presence, I 
could but think of the soliloquy of Proteus, 
where, in speaking of Silvia, he says: 

“ ITow shall J dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her? 
’Tis but her picture I have yet htdield, 

And that hath dazzled my reason's light; 

But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no Ten son hut I shall he blind," 

Yes, I should be blind. I should love her, 
and love is always blind. 

Until the party broke up, I don’t remember 
that I exchanged half a dozen words with 
any one except Miss Bergman, I don’t be¬ 
lieve she ever had an admirer, who, upon so 
short acquaintance, was ever so devoted to 
her. I was completely infatuated. In a 
room full of ladies, and some of them very 
pretty, I had neither eyes nor ears for any 
one but her, and when at last I came to leave, 
our parting seemed to me like tearing myself 
away from myself. 

“Do you remember, Jerry,” said sister 
Sallie, as we rode home that night, “ do you 
remember what Mr. Weller said to his son 
Sammy?” 

“ I remember a great many things that he 
said.” 
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“ Yes, but one tiling in particular: ‘ Iiovare 
of tire viddcrs.’ ” 

“ Well, why do you wish to recall that to 
my mind?” I asked. 

“ Why, wo thought you was quite attentive 
to a certain young widow,” said George 
William. 

“ Young widow!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bergman,” said Sallie. 

“Miss Bergman, if you please,” I returned. 

“ I think you are mistaken, Jerry,” said my 
sister, “ for I am sure she was introduced to 
mo as Mrs. Bergman.” 

“And so am I,” cried G. W. P. 

“And furthermore,” urged Sallie, “I heard 
Miss Fluker say that she was a widow.” 

“And did you ever hear Miss Fluker admit 
that she didn’t know, no matter what ques¬ 
tion you asked her? But whether Amelia 
Bergman is a widow or a maiden, I care not. 
It is enough for me to know that she is a 
most splendid woman.” 

“I agree with you there,” said George 
William. 

“ But you are so impetuous, Jerry,” argued 
Sallie, “ that I’m afraid that you’ll he doing 
something hastily.” 

“I’d marry her to-night if I could,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ That’s just like you. O Jerry, you’re so 
rash! And now this young widow, who per¬ 
haps lias just laid her husband in the 
grave—” 

“ She’s got through with her weeds,” said 
G. W. P., lighting a cigar. 

“I wisli you had too, George,” returned 
Sallie. “But, Jerry, now promise me that 
you wont be rash. Don’t make a proposal of 
marriage on the impulse of the moment. 
You’ll have the whole season to study her 
character in, and you wont understand it any 
too well then, as you may find to your cost if 
you marry her.” 

“That’s all very good, my dear Sallie, hut 
while I’m studying her character, some other 
gentleman may step in and carry oil' the 
prize, and leave your darling Jerry broken¬ 
hearted.” 

“ O, if there's any danger of that, perhaps it 
would he well to speak, and yet I don’t know. 
If she loves yon, she wont marry any ono 
else, at least, while you are attentive to her. 
But I only wanted to warn you against being 
too hasty.” 

“I think you have begun in season,” re¬ 
marked George William. 

“ Yes, I know. But Jerry is so infatuated 


already, that I thought if I didn’t speak now, 
I might not have another chance.” 

“ Well, I’ll he very careful, Sallie, and I’ll 
study her character every day. I think I 
shall commence to-morrow—take the first 
lesson, you know,” I said, jumping down as 
tire carriage reached the door, and assisting 
Sallie to alight. 

And so I became a constant visitor at Mr. 
Gogglcs’s house. The old gentleman became 
quite fond of me, and so did his wife, and so 
did ids daughter Bella. In fact, the latter 
became rather too fond of mo. Try as hard 
as I could, it was impossible to make her un¬ 
derstand that I did not call at her father’s for 
the purpose of seeing her. She would not 
see that I was madly in love with Miss Berg¬ 
man, and what was still more singular, no 
one else would see it. I knew from the hints 
that Mr. Goggles occasionally threw out, that 
he believed I was courting Bella, and Mrs. 
Goggles thought so, ami Lillie thought so, 
and so did Master Christopher Columbus 
Goggles. Every one of them believed that 
Bella had a beau in the person of Jerry Flib- 
berty, and more tantalizing still, even Amelia 
believed it. 

I never was in love with hut one woman, 
and I never attempted to court hut ono 
woman, and that woman was Amelia Berg¬ 
man. I tried every way I could think of, 
except an actual avowal, to let her know that 
I loved her, hut she wouldn't see it. When I 
called Bella was always waiting to receive 
me in the parlor. If I ventured to make a 
tender, sentimental remark to Amelia, Bella 
was sure to intercept it. 

Of course, tins was aggravating, very. It 
wore upon me. I lost my usual good spirits, 
grew thin, and pale, and felt most exceedingly 
wretched. The summer was passing, and 
nothing had been done—at least, in the right 
direction. 

Under the circumstances, there didn't seem 
to ho any particular danger of my being too 
rash. If I had had an opportunity, I would 
have told Amelia my love, hut no such oppor¬ 
tunity was offered mo. I could never see her 
alone, contrive as I might. Bella seemed to 
ho always witli her, when she wasn’t alone 
with me. 

And so I began to believe at last, that it 
was my destiny to marry Miss Goggles. 

“ Perhaps,” thought I, “ that the Goggles 
family is not so obtuse as I imagined. Per¬ 
haps they saw at first that I was pleased with 
Amelia, and she may ho pleased with me) 
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But suppose the whole Goggles family deter¬ 
mined that I should marry Bella. I’m a 
good looking young man, and rather agree¬ 
able, I fancy. My morals are good, and I’ve 
a small fortune. Taking me all together (and 
I shouldn’t want to be taken any other way), 
I’m not a bad catch. Bella evidently thinks 
so, and both Mr. and Mrs. Goggles agree with 
her. And so they’ve made up their minds to 
have me. Amelia has probably been told 
that ‘there’s an understanding between 
Bella and me.’ She may have felt very bad 
when they told her, but being the very soul 
of honor, she determined to give me up with¬ 
out a struggle.” 

That was the way I reasoned at last. I 
could not understand or explain to my own 
satisfaction, the, to me, very singular conduct, 
not only of Amelia, but of the whole Goggles 
family towards me, upon any other supposi¬ 
tion. 

It was Sunday evening. I had smoked my 
cigar, as usual, on the veranda, after tea, and 
while smoking I had been thinking, and I 
had arrived at the conclusion stated above. 

I determined to act immediately. I would 
walk up to Mr. Goggles’s and call for Amelia, 
ask for a private interview, ami then declare 
my love. 

Perhaps you will think it strange, but up 
to this time I had never asked whether 
Amelia was a widow or not. The story in 
DeUUngle was that she had been married, but 
had procured a divorce from her husband. 
Of course I didn’t believe that, but I made no 
inquiries. The Goggleses called her Amelia, 
but I always addressed her as Miss Bergman, 
and as no one corrected me, I think I was 
right in believing she was not a widow. But 
I didn’t care. I cared for nothing but her 
love. 

Mr. Goggles was sitting by an open window 
of the library when I reached the house. He 
saw me and spoke. 

“Ali, Flibberty, good-evening. Walk right 
in this way.” 

I left my hat and cane in the hall and went 
in. An elderly gentleman, sixty years of age, 
perhaps, sat in an easy-chair near the table. 
He was a very tall man, with a large head 
that was covered with short hair, as white as 
cotton; but what attracted my attention, was 
the elegance of his dress, which was composed 
of the finest and most costly material, and 
cut in the very extreme of fashion. No 
Broadway dandy ever came out more per¬ 
fectly gotten up. 


" Mr. Bergman, Mr. Flibberty.” 

“Aw, happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Flibberty,” said Mr. Bergman, raising 
his eye-glass and surveying me from top to 
toe. 

Was it possible that this was Amelia’s 
father? And had he come to take her home? 
If so, how lucky it was for me that I had 
come to the determination to know my fate 
that night. Another day and I might have 
been too late. 

I only stopped with the gentlemen a few 
moments, for I saw the ladies in the garden, 
and as they passed the window I excused 
myself, and went out to join them. 

Bella was delighted to see me, and even 
Amelia gave me a smile of welcome. 

For an hour or more we strolled around 
the grounds, but at last a movement was 
made towards the house, Amelia was some 
distance ahead of the rest of us, entirely 
alone. This was my opportunity. Bella 
stopped to examine one of the plants in the 
garden, and I hurried on, and came up with 
the beloved one. 

“Amelia,” I began, very excitedly,although 
in a suppressed voice, “Amelia, darling, for 
nearly three months I have been waiting and 
wishing for an opportunity to tell you how 
much T love you—” 

“ Love me 1” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes, darling. Thee, only thee. I 
never cared a snap for Bella. I never loved 
any one but you, I never can; and I will 
marry you, or else I'll go and be a nun, or 
some other horrid thing. O, say you will bo 
mine, darling. Let me go and ask your 
father’s consent to our union.” 

“ Mr. Flibberty—” 

“ Don’t say me nay. If you don’t love mo 
now, you will learn to. Believe me, darling, 
I can never be happy without you. I shall 
die if you spurn my love. Let me go to your 
father—now, this instant. May I? 0, only 
say that I may.” 

I think she nodded her head in token of 
her consent, but I will not be certain of tins. 
She was too much surprised to speak. My 
declaration had come upon her so suddenly 
that she knew not what answer to make, 
even if she could have spoken, and so she 
assented by a nod, and I hurried on to the 
house, and rushing into the library I found 
Mr. Bergman there alone, Mr. Goggles having 
just left the room. 

“O Mr. Flibberty, eh ? I thought It was 
Amelia,” said Mr. Bergman. 
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“ It is of her 1 wish to speak” 

“Eli? What’s the matter? Anything 
serious?” cried Mr. Bergman, springing out 
of liis chair. 

“ O uo, nothing serious, iny dear sir. Sit 
right down and I’ll tell you all about it,” I 
said, soothingly. 

“Ay, but where is site?” 

“She is safe, perfectly safe. Make your 
mind easy, she will be here in a moment.” 

“Yes, yes, but—” 

“ Pshaw! Mr. Bergman, you don't under¬ 
stand me, Nothing lias happened to Amelia. 
She is perfectly well.” 

“ But what the deuce do you mean ?” 

“ I love her, sir,” I stammered. 

“ Love her!” thundered Mr. Bergman. 

“Yes, and I would make her my wife.” 

“Your wife!” roared Mr. Bergman. “Who 
the deuce do you take me to be, you young 
jackanapes?” and the old gentleman plunged 
for me. 

lie caught me by the collar, and I seized 
him by the hair, and then wo began to shake 
each other in a very lively and interesting 
manner. 

“O you villain! you scapegoat! you young 
devil!” yelled the old gentleman. “What 
sort of a man do you take me to be?” 

“You’re a lunatic!” I shouted. “ IToIp! 
help! help!” 

Mr. Goggles came rushing in, followed by 
Mrs. Goggles, Bella, Lillie, Christopher 
Columbus and Amelia. They tried to sepa¬ 
rate us. The three youngest Goggleses 
seized me by the skirts of my coat and en¬ 
deavored to pull mo away from the infuriated 
monster. But Amelia clung to the old gen¬ 
tleman, and was assisted in her efforts by Mr. 
Goggles and wife. 

I was willing to let go my hold. I tried 
hard to get away, but lie held me in a clutch 
like a vice. 

“Love her, do you? Want to make her 
your wife, eh? O you rascal! Bust you, 
did yon think I was dead? Didn’t you know 
she was my wife?” 

“ Your wife 1” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my wife.” 

“The -, whew!" The old gentleman 

released me, and stared at me in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Who did you think I was?” he asked, 
quite coolly. 

“ Her father, of course.” 


Mr. Goggles burst into a loud laugh, and 
the rest of the Goggleses snickered audibly, 
but Amelia was pale and silent. 

“I’ve been laboring under a great mistake, 
I see. When I was introduced to your wife, 
Mr. Bergman, I understood Mrs. Goggles to 
say Miss instead of Mrs. I’ve made a fool of 
myself in consequence.” 

“ What 1 wasn’t you courting Bella at all, 
then?” cried Mr. Goggles. 

I looked up at Bella. The tears were 
streaming down from under her green 
goggles. It was plain that she didn’t mean 
to deceive ine. It was plain, too, that she 
loved me. Wlmt should I do? I always 
liked cream-colored hair, but I never admired 
green goggles. Bella was a good girl though, 
and I knew she would make me a good wife, 
and so I answered thus: 

“ No, Mr. Goggles, I wasn’t courting Bella, 
but with your permission, I intend to begin 
to-night.” 

“ Why, that’s the way to talk it,” cried Mr. 
Goggles. “ I always liked you, Mr. Flibberty, 
but jam me if I don’t love you now; and if 
Bella wont marry you, I will. What do you 
say, Bella?” 

Pshawl what could she say? She loved 
me, and that was enough. Mr. Goggles knew 
that, as did all the rest of the Goggleses, and 
so they left us alone. 

“And now, Bella,” said I, as I took her 
hand, 11 can you forgive mo for being such a 
fool ns to suppose that I could love any 
woman but you ?” 

She didn't say anything, but she laid her 
head down on my shoulder, and looked up at 
me lovingly, through her green goggles. 

“Will yon be mine ?” I asked. 

“ Do you really love me ?” 

“ I’ll be goggled if I don’t,” said I.. 

“And you’ll be goggled if you do,” said she, 
throwing her arms around my neck. 

Wo embraced, and then we kissed, and 
then we kissed again, and then, as them 
wasn’t anything else to do, why, we—wo 
kissed, and we might have been kissing until 
this time if we hadn’t stopped to get married. 

Yes, we are married. We’ve been married 
now, nearly five years, and they’ve been very 
happy years too. But I must close now, for 
I can hear my little son, Socrates Bergman, 
calling for his papa. Here he comes, and— 
shiver my timbers if the little rogue hasn’t 
got on his mother’s green goggles I 
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Outside, a heavy step strode up and 
down the long veranda. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
heard it and looked up. The scent of cigar 
smoke, fragrant, sweet and subtle, floated 
in through the open window. 

“ Thatman certainly knows how to choose 
1ns Havanas.” 

She leaned over the sill and looked out. 
She was a widow, and a trifle fast, this 
charming Mrs. Fitzgerald, and knew the 
different brands much better than either 
you or I, dear reader, and was not at all 
averse to enjoying a cigar herself, when it 
could be done sub rosa. 

A tail handsome man of thirty-five was 
descending the steps. Mrs. Fitzgerald took 
a good look at him, then a sudden cry 
broke from her lips. 

“ Good gracious, it’s either Dr. Fenwick 
or his ghost!” 

“ O, hadn’t you heard the news ?” asked 
Lou Weston, from the comer of the lounge 
where she sat devouring bonbons. “I 
thought it would be stale, and did not 
repeat it.” 

“ I have kept my room all the morning, 
and seen nobody.” 

“ Well, then, Dr. Fenwick is here.” 
“When did he arrive?” 

“ Something like two hours since.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked pleased. The 
doctor had been an old flame of hers; he 
was rich, and stood high in his profession. 
Here was a chance to bring him to her feet 
a second time. 

“Iam glad he is here,” she said, hon¬ 
estly. “Our list of available gentlemen 
isn’t a large one. Dr. Fenwick will be 
quite an addition to Point House society.” 
Lou burst out laughing. 

“ Wait till you hear the whole story,” 
she cried. “ Dr. Fenwick is married, aud 
has brought his wife here.” 

“ Married ?” Mrs. Fitzgerald turned pale, 
and gasped out the word as if it hurt her. 
“Impossible! You mustn’t expect me to 
believe such a fable as that.” 

“Other men marry. I don’t see anything 
singular in the fact that Dr. Fenwick has 
taken a wife; though it is provoking his 
choice did not fall on one of us.” 


“ O yes, yes I” 

The widow was silent a moment, and 
seemed struggling for her self-possession. 
She felt piqued more deeply than she would 
have cared to acknowledge that the hand¬ 
some doctor had passed her by. She had ' 
felt almost sure of him the previous sum¬ 
mer when they were all at Loug Branch. 

“ Have you seen his wife ?” she asked, 
presently. 

“ I got a glimpse of her face when they 
first arrived.” 

“ What is she like?” 

“Like a sunbeam, or a dewdrop—any¬ 
thing bright and charming,” laughed Lou. 

“ 1 don’t wonder that Dr. Fenwick fell a 
victim to her wiles.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had the tact to drop the 
subject; but she dressed for dinner with 
unusual care, and, as fate would have it, 
Dr. Fenwick and his bride were given seats 
nearly opposite her own. 

The charming widow was prepared for 
the meeting, and only elevated her brows 
a little, then smiled sweetly, and honored 
her quondam lover with a little pleased 
nod of recognition. He was quite as com¬ 
posed as herself. 

“lam delighted to see you,” he said, 
cordially. “Alice,” to his wife, “this 
lady is Mrs. Fitzgerald, an old friend of 
mine. I commend you to her good graces.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald stole a quick glance at 
her fortunate rival. It was a sweet pure 
face she saw, with great Madonna-like 
eyes, and a little ripe strawberry-colored 
mouth. 

“Pretty,” was her unspoken comment, 
“ but sadly deficient in style.” 

However, the bride’s artlessness would 
have atoned for a good deal with a less 
severe critic than Mrs. Fitzgerald. Dr. 
Fenwick was certainly very fond of her. 

“ They are like two turtle-doves,” thought 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, angrily. “The doctor 
never cared as much for me; otherwise he 
could not have forgotten me so soon.” 

She felt hint and revengeful. It seemed 
as if Dr. Fenwick had done her a bitter 
wrong in marrying another woman. She 
was wrong, however. There had only been 
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a little flirtation between them, such as the 
widow indulged in almost every day of her 
life without thinking any harm of it. 

But the biter had been bitten at last, and 
that put a new face on everything. When 
dinner was over, Mrs. Fitzgerald threw a 
scarf over her head and ran down to the 
garden, thinking to take a quiet turn in the 
shrubbery, and so get command of herself 
again when no one was by to witness her 
emotion. 

She ran straight upon a pale-faced woman 
crouching in the shadow of a grape arbor. 
The stranger seemed inclined to flee at first, 
but did not She waited tremblingly and 
breathing hoarsely, until Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was near enough to touch her garments; 
then she spoke: 

“ Madam,” she said, in a faltering voice, 
“you can do me a very great favor if you 
will.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Fitzgerald, re¬ 
garding her somewhat suspiciously. 

“ In the first place, I have a question to 
ask. Is Dr. Fenwick stopping here 

“He is.” 

She suppressed a start as ahe answered. 
What could this pale gaunt woman know 
of him? 

“ I knew it was he, O, I knew it was he I” 
murmured the stranger, wringingher hands 
almost wildly. 

“ Is he a friend of yours ?” 

“He is my husband, madam.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald started back as if she had 
been struck. She tried to speak, but could 
not find sufficient voice in which to express 
herself. 

“ I know you are surprised,” the woman 
went on, quite composedly. “ Dr. Fenwick 
married me several yearn ago; but he re¬ 
fuses to live with me. He does not know 
I am in this part of the country.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald choked for a moment, 
and finally said: 

“You. must be mad. ’ Dr. Fenwick has 
brought a bride to Point House.” 

“ I know it,” moaned the woman, wring¬ 
ing her hands again. “Hehas cast me off; 
he refuses to acknowledge me.” 

“The villain Y* 

“ I have a request to make, mad am. You 
must have access to my husband; will you 
give him this note ?” 

She produced a slip of paper from the 
bosom of her dress. Mrs. Fitzgerald took 
it eagerly. 


“You may depend on its reaching its 
destination,” she said. 

“ T h a nk you. God bless you I” 

The strange woman fled with those words, 
and was out of sight before Mrs. Fitzgerald 
could call her back. The widow stood like 
one dumfounded for a moment; then she 
slowly unfolded the slip of paper, and read 
these words pencilled there: 

“ Dear Godfbey, —I must see you once 
more. By the memory of the past, I con¬ 
jure you to come to me. You will know 
where to find your heart-broken wife, 

“Agatha.” 

A malignant look came into the wicked 
woman’s eyes as she read these lines. 

“An eye for an eye,” she muttered, sav¬ 
agely. “ PH be even with you yet, Godfrey 
Fenwick 1 Your dream of happiness shall 
be a brief one.” 

She went slowly back to the house, and 
locked herself into her own chamber. That 
was the best place for forming her plan of 
action, after all. 

Her resolve was soon taken. She did 
nothing that night; but, during the progress 
of the next morning, she succeeded in en¬ 
ticing Alice Fenwick into a retired comer 
of one of the parlors. 

“I believe you love your husband,” she 
said, abruptly. 

“O yes; I love h i m very, very much,” 
replied the young wife, flushing. 

“ 1 am sorry.” 

Alice looked surprised, and caught her 
breath sharply. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“ I am afraid Dr. Fenwick is not the good 
true man he would make you believe.” 

“O, is that all?” smiling and breathing 
freely again. “I have perfect confidence 
in my husband, madam.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald could have struck her; 
but she only said, very gravely: 

“ I have reason to believe that your con¬ 
fidence is misplaced. But we will talk no 
more of that. A letter will be placed under 
your husband’s plate at dinner to-day; I 
wish you would watch his face when he 
reads it” 

The widow was too wily to add another 
word. She just kissed Alice on the fore¬ 
head, called her a “poor stricken lamb,” 
and then glided away. 

Of course it was Agatha’s letter that went 
underneath Dr. Fenwick’s plate. Mrs. Fltz- 
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gerald had already taken her seat at the 
dinner-table when he led in his bride. 
Alice trembled a little, and glanced anx¬ 
iously across at the widow. When the note 
came to light, she uttered a faint cry. 

“Did you put it there, dear?” the doctor 
asked, smiling as he pointed at the folded 
slip of paper. 

“ No,” replied Alice, very faintly. 

“ It looks like a love-letter.” 

He laughed again, and would have thrust 
it into his pocket, but she stayed his hand. 

“ Bead it, Godfrey,” she whispered. 

“ Certainly, to please you.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had quick ears, and not 
a word of this was lost upon her. She saw 
Dr. Fenwick glance over the note and 
change color, while an expression of angry 
perplexity settled upon his handsome 
face. 

“What is it?” asked Alice; 

“Nothing,” crumpling the note in his 
hand and thrusting it out of sight. “Tour 
dinner is cooling, my love.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald heard no more; but she 
saw that Alice looked frightened and ready 
to cry, and scarcely tasted a mouthful. Dr. 
Fenwick himself did not appear to be in 
the best of spirits. The widow had begun 
her scheme of vengeance; she had already 
sown thorns in the heart of the child-wife. 
The anguish of her favored rival was like 
a sweet morsel to her. 

She saw no more of Alice for two days; 
then the poor child came down to the par¬ 
lors looking so pale and worn, and with 
eyes so swollen and red, that Mrs. Fitz¬ 
gerald scarcely knew her. 

■“Mypoor lamb,” she said, going up to 
her, “ do you believe now that I told you 
the truth ?” 

“ I don’t know what to believe,” sobbed 
Alice. 

“ You were watching your husband when 
he read that note ?” 

“I was.” 

“ You saw him turn pale ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He seemed frightened and angry. I 
was watching him, too.” 

Alice caught hold of her hand, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“ O, I am' so miserable 1” she sobbed. 
“I want to die!” 

“Poor child, poor child!” 

She suddenly looked up. 

“ You know what was in that note',” she 


cried; “I am sure you do. I have asked 
my husband, and he will not tell me.” 

“Yes, I do know. It was in my hands 
at one time. I preserved a copy.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

“ Come up to my parlors, and you shall.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald thought of the old fable 
of the spider and the fly as she led the way 
up stairs. But it was now too late to turn 
back from the iniquitous scheme she had 
entered upon. 

Alice read the note from beginning to 
end. She did not shriek or cry out; but 
her face was as gray as ashes. 

“His ‘heart-broken wife,’” she mur¬ 
mured. “ H that woman is hi3 wife, what 
ami?” 

She stood with her hands clasped tightly 
over her heart, breathing hoarsely. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald expected to see her fall to the 
floor in a swoon, but she did nothing of 
the sort. There was a deathly stillness in 
the room. At last Alice put out one of her 
hands weakly, and laid it on the widow’s 
arm. 

“Come,” she said, pleadingly. “I am 
sure you will go with me.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To his room. I should die if I had to 
face him alone; and you are the only friend 
I have here.” 

This was more than the widow had bar¬ 
gained for. But she had good grit. 

“ Of course I will go. What do you in¬ 
tend to do ?” 

“I shall see him this once—and then—” 

She could not finish the sentence. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald followed her in silence along the 
wide passage, and it was she who tapped 
on the door at the further end. 

“ Come in,” said a voice. 

Dr. Fenwick confronted them near the 
threshold. 

“O, is it you, dear?” he Baid, catching 
sight of his wife. 

He sought to draw her arm under his 
own, but she shrank away from him, and 
clung fast to Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

“ Do not dare to touch me I” she mur¬ 
mured, indignantly. 

Dr. Fenwick stared from one to the other. 

“ What does this mean?” he asked, per¬ 
plexedly. 

“ Itmeans,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, haughti¬ 
ly, “that this poor child knows all your 
baseness and infamy at last.” 

“My infamy?” 
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“ That is the word, sir. She knows that 
you married her while you had a wife 
living \ She knows you for the villain that 
you are1” 

Dr. Fenwick staggered against , the wall, 
and was silent for a moment; then a light 
broke suddenly over his face. 

“ This is your work, madam,” he said, 
turning savagely upon Mrs. Fitzgerald. “ I 
wish you joy of itP 

“1 have only done my duty.” 

He laughed scornfully; then his glance 
fell upon the crumpled paper his wife still 
held between her fingers. He gently took 
it from her and read it 

“Dome the honor of remaining here a 
few moments, Mrs. Fitzgerald,” he said, 
coolly. “ Ton have shown yourself such a 
friend of Alice’s that I am sure yon cannot 
begrudge her a few moments of your 
company.” 

He went out abruptly, and closed and 
locked the door behind him. A full half 
hour went by; then Dr. Fenwick returned, 
accompanied by two persons—a man, and 
the woman Mrs. Fitzgerald had encoun¬ 
tered in the . garden. He went straight up 
to the abashed widow. 

“Do you know who wrote the original of 
the note I took from Alice before I went 
away, and which, it seems, yon had taken 
the trouble to copy ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, spitefully. “ That 
woman who has just come in wrote it; and 


I fully believe she is your lawful wife.” 

Dr. Fenwick smiled. Turning to the 
man, he said: 

“Mr. Burton, is Agatha Dunbar my 

wife?” 

“Nosir,” returned the man, grinning. 

“ What relation does she bear to me ?” he 
asked. 

“None whatever, sir, save that you doc¬ 
tored her through her first two crazy spells. 
The fact is,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, “ the woman is mad as a March 
hare; but she is perfectly harmless. The 
one singular point in her case is that she 
took a violent liking for Dr. Fenwick when 
he was her physician, and has since been 
laboring under the delusion that she is his 
wife, and he has deserted her.” 

“It is true,” said the doctor, gravely. 
“ I did not intend to make her case public; 
"but your kindness in interfering in my 
affairs, Mrs. Fitzgerald, has compelled me 
to do so.” 

Alice caught the blessed words, hesitated 
a moment in breathless expectancy, then 
slipped into his arms and hid her face upon 
his heart. 

“ O Godfrey,” she cried, “ what a silly 
child I have been!” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald said nothing. She turned 
and left the room. That night she packed 
her trunks and took an exodus from Point 
House. Her scheme of revenge had not 
resulted exactly to her liking. 
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THE WITCHES SABBATH. 

BVO. L, DITSON. 


IN an article of niino on “Our Cat” which 
sometime since appeared in this monthly, I 
mentioned tlio Witches Sabbath, i ■ I wish now 
to write something more about It, for it is a 
subject not only full of the marvellous, but 
environed with a weird grace and a wild.en¬ 
tanglement of fiction and truth/whioh makes 
one fancy that seriousness had donned bells 
and cap, that Judges had laid' aside their 
grave wigs and graver countenances/ and 
that nature had parted with its divinity and 
descended into tlio arena of tlio tricky 
quadrumanin. 

Please indulge ,moi hero in a few obsorva-• 
tlons about the meaning and uses pf the 
word witch. i 1 

Webster, in his largo dictionary, lias givenit • 
one definition, to which all learned meb, and . 
most of the intelligent peoplo of this nine¬ 
teenth century, will not only take exception, 
but wonder that a scholar of so much distinc¬ 
tion should have allowed his religious educa¬ 
tion to load him into such a glaring absurd¬ 
ity. Our Ilible has the word in a number of 
places. Both in Exodus and Deuteronomy 
the Hebrew tjo'sia (inkslip) Is rendered 
witch; bnt in the Jew’s version one Is witch 
and the otlior is conjurer. William Smith, 
in ills valuable Dictionary of the Biblo, gives 
it as enchanter. The one most familiar to 
ns is that used in reference to the woman of 
Endor. Here (a o b ) is employed, and 

this means a diviner. But whatever signifi¬ 
cation we may now give it, it doubtless 
meant a person who consulted the spirits of 
the departed) as the diviner employed by 
Saul whon desirous of talking with tho 


dead Samuel. ■ It bad no reference, however, 
I fancy, to a sort of hag (as I was led to sup¬ 
pose whon a hoy), hilt most likely to some 
very sensitive and delicately organized crea¬ 
ture; to an innocent and lovable person, 
perhaps, endowed with, peculiar gifts or fac¬ 
ulties, not comprehended by the multitude. 

Out witches sabbath, nevertheless, may 
lead my young readers to/suppose that tuy 
youthful impressions regarding witches were 
not wholly unfounded; still it should bo 
borne in mind that words aro often misap¬ 
plied; and while great evil was wrought and 
great mischief done in Prance (as there was 
in Salem; Mass.) by ovorheated and distorted 
imaginations, a vast deal more evil and mis¬ 
chief was caused by wicked men and women, 
who—under tho garb of religion and justice, 
or through a mistaken zeal for the public 
weal—sought to destroy their encodes, or, in 
some cases, tho supposed enemies of Chris¬ 
tianity. ; 

. In the most remote ages there existed a 
profound reverence for nature. The day’s 
great luminary, the starred canopy at night, 
the queenly moon, tho singing stream and 
foaming waterfall, tlio majestic trees, the 
fruit, the flowers, in a word; the teeming 
earth and tlio visible splendors engirding it 
were objects of adoration. Behind all these, 
bokind tho curtain of the seen, tlicro was, by- 
and-by, an invisible power apprehended, 
which came welling up in beauty and poten¬ 
cy, and claimed tho attention of the more 
thoughtful of mankind. “ What majestic, 
what divine force there must be to work all 
these wonders!" was doubtless the exclama- 
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lion on tho lips of many of tlio primitive 
inhabitants. Thence would naturally como 
tlie thought of transferring their worship to 
a creatine power, rather than bestow it upon 
its manifestations. Emblems of this, we may 
almost say for a cortainty, were then sought 
out; tlie mysteries of reproduction soon had 
appropriate representatives; and though 
these now seem to us the very embodiment 
of vulgarity, they then had tlie force of im¬ 
maculate purity. 

Tlie stately monuments of Egypt and 
India at tills day are, and many churches of 
modern times (comparatively), were deco¬ 
rated with these unseemly figures and illus¬ 
trations of tlicir energies. Tho worship of 
these unavoidably led In time to licentious¬ 
ness. Babylon seems to have reached the 
acme in its devotion, and hence, reciprocally 
the height of immorality. Greeco and Italy 
followed boldly in the career of their orien¬ 
tal teachers; and when the acts of their peo¬ 
ple became too glaringly corrupt to be any 
longer tolerated, and were, in fact, denounced 
by the legal authorities, secret societies were 
formed, which not only practised all tho 
excesses that had crept into this nature- 
worship, but exceeded them in every possible 
enormity. Tho more vicious, the more hide¬ 
ous, tho more disgusting became their cere¬ 
monies, their rites of initiation, and by tho 
enforcement of their rules, tho more necessity 
there was that they should bo kopt secret, bo 
held in secret places—rendezvous remoto, if 
possible, from the haunts of man, so that their 
bacchanalian orgies might not betray them 
to the public ear. 

When Catholicism camo with its Virgin 
and saints, its cross, its mitred priests and 
its holy Sabbath, tlicso people saw in it all 
only a rehash of ancient myths and observ¬ 
ances, with which they were well acquainted, 
and set about ridiculing them to the death. 
They did not see, nor did they care for tho 
beauties of that pure life which Christianity 
taught; their societies under different names 
(two of which are given below), practised 
only evil; and if thoy.kcpt Easter, it was 
only to restore tho worship of tho goddess 
Ostara, tlie Teutonic Venus; or, if they cel¬ 
ebrated tlie festival of the resurrection, it 
was of the newborn year. 

The “ witches sabbath ” was simply tho 
last form which the Prtaprfa and Liberalia 
assumed in Western Europe.* It seems 

, * l'ayno Knight’s Worship of Priapus. 


somewhat remarkable that tho Teutonic 
race was but little, comparatively, imbued 
with this wild spirit of fanaticism and 
license; but Wherever tho Itoman clement 
was dominant, there was surely to bo found 
the vulgar remains of that which, as lias 
been said, originated in the most sacred of 
human impulses. 

The author to whom I have just referred, 
and to whom I am indebted for any facts 
that may follow, states that the incidents of 
tho Sabbath, our witches sabbath, are dis¬ 
tinctly traced in Italy os early as the begin¬ 
ning of tlie fifteenth century; whence they 
soon reached tho south of France. About 
the middle of.that century, a man known as 
tho hermit of Burgundy, having stated (so it 
was charged against him on his trial at 
Langrcs) that there were many witches in 
tho province of Artois, and that he attended 
their nocturnal assemblies, was arrested and 
burned. Previous to tho oxccution of tho 
decree which consigned him to tho flames, 
and which was carried Into effect through 
the instrumentality, principally, of a Jacobin 
friar, “Inquisitor of tho Faith,” in the city of 
Arras, tlie hermit gavo tho nnmes of a man 
and a woman whom ho had met at these un¬ 
hallowed gatherings. Ono of the party spec¬ 
ified: was of very questionable reputation, 
named' Doiiiiselle; tho other was known as 
the “abbot of little sense.” 

From these two confessions were extorted, 
which compromised others, iarid hero was at 
once opened, even though using such weak 
and untrustworthy instruments, a floodgate 
of mad folly and senseless persecution, which 
deluged the wholo country with blood. 
Arrests succeeded arrests, and victim after 
victim perished in the flames. As in Salem 
—strangely enough in our own free and en¬ 
lightened (?) land—no one knew whose turn 
would como next; and the very anxiety of 
those most solicitous to avoid suspicion, led 
to nets which often proved fatal to them¬ 
selves, and involved, perhaps both enemies 
and friends. 

You will, of course, ho anxious to know 
something of tho nature of tho charges speci¬ 
fied, which involved tho character and lives 
of so many innocent persons. By some 
means or other—perhaps by intimidation, 
probably by torture—several persons were 
“ induced to unito in a statement,” to the 
following effect: 

Meetings were held near a fountain in a 
wood, about a league distant from Arras. 
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The people went there riding through the 
iir on a stick which li&d been furnished 
them by the evil one. Multitudes of both 
sexes, and of all estates and ranks, even 
nobles, ordinary ecclesiastics, bishops and 
cardinals, thronged the place. The presiding 
officer was usually the evil one himself in 
the form of a goat.* The “ abbot of little 
sense” (as you would imagine) was master 
of ceremonies. 

After saluting reverently the supremo 
officer, it was the duty of each one present 
to trample on the cross, and even spit upon 
it in despite of Jesus and the Iloly Trinity; 
then supper followed, after which there was 
dancing and such manifestations of vice as 
an innocent mind could hardly contemplate 
without blanching to the cheeks of its pos¬ 
sessor. Finally tlie evil one preached a ser¬ 
mon to them—enjoining them not to attend 
church, or hear mass, or touch holy water. 

Would you suppose such scenes and prac¬ 
tices could obtain even one historian? 
When these enumerated evils had widely 
spread (and this was tire case, and rapidly), 
a Swiss friar, an inquisitor, wroto a book 
about them. In 1489 another treatise was 
published by Ulric Molitor; and in the same 
year another appeared called the Malleus 
Maieficarum, or Hammer of Witches, the 
work of three inquisitors of Germany. From 
that time to the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, through all parts of Western 
Europe, the number of books upon sorcery 
which issued from the press was immense. 

About 1009 a very elaborate work appeared 
on this subject, from the penof a judge in 
the parliament of Bordeaux, de Laucre. His 
testimony in part I will endeavor to gire in 
a very brief manner. When reading it over, 
and afterwards examining a drawing of the 
mad scenes at the witches sabbath, I could 
not but think that, ridicule of. the Christian 
(so called) ceremonials was the'paramount 
object; though, as lias been Stated,’ com¬ 
mendable sentiments, the simple aspirations 
of the human heart, lay at the fountain-head 
of the institution. * 

The priests, discovering the facts of the 
case, seeing that they were losing their pres¬ 
tige and were actually held up to ridicule, 
sought to exterminate the heretics by fire, 
making them unite in declaring as true 

* 1 should like at some futuro timo to enter 
into an explanation of the reason why this 
figure, as also the ass, is so noted in ancient 
records. 


whatever of monstrous falsehood they could 
with seeming propriety add to what was really 
known as to those gatherings on the Sabbath. 

De Laucre, referring to the dissoluteness of 
the women of the Basque provinces, says of 
Labourd, that the principal produce of this 
country consisted of apples, and lienee the 
women partook more largely of the character 
of Eve; that their assemblies were held 
usually |n some lonely and wild locality, as 
in the middle of a heath — selected for 
being away from the usual resort of man, as 
heretofore mentioned. They called the 
place Aquelare, or the heath of the goat. 
High mountains, old deserted cliapcls, aud 
the ruins of castles were sometimes used. 

When on trial, a girl thirteen years of age, 
named Marie d’ Aguerre, said that at these 
meetings there appeared a great pitcher or 
jug in the middle of the sabbath, and that 
out of it the evil one issued in the form of a 
goat, and that at the close of their ceremo¬ 
nies lie returned into it. Another witness 
said that his Satanic majesty was represented 
by a great trunk of a tree. When he appeared 
as a goat with three horns, the middle one 
gave out a flame .which lighted up the con¬ 
gregation. Marie d 1 Aspilecute, aged nine¬ 
teen years, deposed that the presiding genius 
had a great tail; that she kissed him time 
times on bis face behind, which had the 
muzzle of a goat. A lad twelve years of ago 
declared that this chief or chairman had a 
human form, with four horns on Ids head, 
and that ho was seated ia a pulpit witli some 
women, iiis favorites—in ridicule, perhaps, of 
convent life. 

When now converts came and had re¬ 
nounced all faith in the Virgin Mary and the 
like, they were rebaplized with mock cere¬ 
mony. Little children whom the women 
had allured to the Aquelare, were taken to 
the banks of a stream near by, white wands 
wero put into their hands, aud they were 
entrusted witli ttio care of tiic toads which 
were kept there, and which were of import¬ 
ance in some of tile diabolical machinations 
of the old crones of the society. Janette 
d’ Abadie testified that after having kissed 
the demon In an indecent way or place, and 
bcon baptized, he put a private mark upon 
her, on a covered portion of the body. This 
statement was also substantiated by other 
female witnesses. 

Do Lancro says, from the testimony ad¬ 
duced, “ These meetings resembled a fair of 
merchants mingled together, furious and in 
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transports, arriving from all parts—a moot¬ 
ing and a mingling of a hundred thousand 
subjects, sudden and transitory, novel, it is 
true, but of a frightful novelty which offends 
the eye and sickens you. Among these sama 
subjects some aro real, and others deceitfuj 
and illusory. Somo aro pleasing, others full 
of deformity and horror.” 

It is further stated that in somo parts wero 
great caldrons, full of toads, and vipers, and 
hearts of unbaptized children. Such things 
were indeed seen that “ tiio eyes becarao 
troubled, the ears confounded, and tho un¬ 
derstanding bewitched.” Their Religious 
ceremonies “ were a contemptuous parody 
on tho Catholic mass, An altar .was raised, 
and a priest consecrated to administer tho 
host, hut he had to stand with his head 
downwards and his legs in tho air, and with 
his back turned to tho altar.” 

But however hideous somo persons repre¬ 
sented tho scenes to be which marked tlieso 
gatherings, others testified to the contrary. 

“ Jcanno Dibasson, a woman twcntyriiino 
years of age, said that tho witches sabbath 
was a true paradise. Marie do la Halde, a 
very handsome woman twenty-eight years of 
age, affirmed that she had a singular pleas¬ 
ure in attending these assemblies, and wont 
as though it wero to a wedding-feast.” . ■ 

Mr. Payno Kniglit remarks that, “In 
reviewing these extraopdinary scenes, wo 
notice the striking points of identity between 
the proceedings of the sabbath and tho 
secret assemblies with which the Templars 
were charged.” They wero doubtless, as. ho 


thinks, and as already noted, tho romains of 
tho nature-worship of tho East, with such 
caricatures added as tho times suggested. 

“The stato of mind produced by these 
excitements,” my authority further says> 
“ would permit those who partook in them 
to believe easily in the actual presence of the 
beings they worshipped, who, according to 
tho church doctrines, wero only so many 
devils. Hence arose the diabolical agency in 
tiro scene. Thus easily we obtain all the ma¬ 
terials and incidents of the .witches sabbath.” 

That many of the scenes described were 
tho fictitious vagaries of vicious and igno- 
raut persons who were “induced” (perhaps 
by thuuib-screws) to report all that took 
place (and more) at the Aquelare, cannot bo 
doubted. Would any ono for a moment 
supposo that the hearts of unbaptized chil¬ 
dren wero to be seen there in boiling cal¬ 
drons? Can wo not plainly discern that in 
those words, “ unbaptized children," the 
church had an object in view? as also in the 
assertion of tho “ inquisitors,” that “ the 
host, the Virgin, and tho holy sacrament” 
wore held up to ridicule? Tho latter may 
have had something of tho semblance of 
truth in it;.for it is well known that the 
clergy had become very corrupt, and so mer¬ 
ited this not ill-timed defiant mockery. 

If what wo have been contemplating really 
had a basis in verity, there, comes to us a 
warning as from the heavens, to give full 
scope to our free, educational institutions, 
that the rjsing generation may know on what 
It stqndg mentally, morally and physically. 
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THE GHOSTS OF “ WATERFORD’S CLEARING.’' 

BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


I wosdeb what the good people of the 
town of L would give for a satisfactory 
explanation of the ghost mystery which puz¬ 
zled them so completely some years ago. The 
facts were these: 

Above the village of L-, a small lake 

stretches back among the hills to the foot of 

the high spruce-clad mountains of the R_ 

range. Upon the eastern side, an elevated 
ridge extends along the water, heavily wood¬ 
ed save in one spot, where a smallish opening 
and within it an old log house overlook the 
lake beneath. This opening is plainly visi¬ 
ble from theoppositesideof the water, which 
is low and studded with farmhouses; and 
also from the village on the outlet below. 
At the time to which I refer, it was known 
as “ Waterford’s Clearing,” and had rather 
a singular history. 

Many years before, a man calling himself 
Waterford went up there, felled the trees 
and built the log honse. He must have been 
a born poet to have selected a spot so roman¬ 
tic and beautiful. Nobody knew much about 
him, however. But a wife, said to have been 
unusually fair, - accompanied him; and the 
people on the other side used frequently to 
see them at evening walking together in 
front of their solitary cabin. 

Whatever became of them was a mystery. 
They disappeared suddenly. Some thought 
they were murdered by Indians, a party of 
whom used occasionally to visit the vil¬ 
lage. But however that might have been, 
their distant, though easily observant, neigh¬ 
bors suddenly missed them from tbe clearing, 
and a visit to the place revealed nothing. 
They had gone, leaving their house to silence 
and desolation. 

No one cared to go there; and in due 
time the place came to be “ haunted,” and 
took its position among the local supersti¬ 
tions. .And thus year after year passed, 
bringing no change to the little deserted 
clearing, till the time of my story, when I 
was a temporary resident at the village—or 
in other words, a boy at school there, home¬ 
sick, and otherwise disaffected. Then,anon, 
a rumor began to spread, that something 
singular was going on nights up at the old 
log bouse in *• Waterford’s Clearing.” Lights 


had been seen dancing about the. place for 
nearly a fortnight. 

At first it had been thought to be some 
wandering hunter spending the night there; 
and little notice was taken of the circum¬ 
stance. But, after seeing the light there 
regularly for a week, people began to think 
that some one had gone there to live. Yet 
during the day, everything about looked as 
lonely as ever; and one man, going across 
and climbing up to the “ clearing,” reported 
no signs of human habitation. This last re¬ 
port greatly quickened public curiosity; and 
many eyes were now turned to the “ clear¬ 
ing” every night. Not in vain, either, for 
the light, or lights—for there were now sev¬ 
eral—continued to be seen, now flashing out 
at different points, now paling and darken¬ 
ing, to burst forth again with renewed bright¬ 
ness. In short, as if a whole concourse of 
ghosts were at their orgies. While now and 
tben a flash of light high over tbe place, 
shone out as if a newly-arriving ghost had, 
for a moment, opened his “ bull’s eye ” to 
take a view of the premises ere alighting. 

To say that this luminous display caused 
quite a sensation in town, would bnt faintly 
describe the actual excitement The place 
was now receiving daily visits from armed 
parties; but search as they might, they could 
discover nothing—not even a drop of tallow 
from the ghostly candles, while the suc¬ 
ceeding night was 6ure to witness a still 
brighter display. Curiosity and superstition 
grew rampant; and it was now rumored that 
the town authorities were going to investi¬ 
gate the matter; and that one of the select¬ 
men, the sheriff and a strong party were to 
proceed against the “ lights ” the next night. 
And if, as suspected, such lights should turn 
out to have beeu displayed by any person or 
persons, with intent to frighten and disturb 
the peace of the town, such persons were to 
be summarily dealt with. But if, as some 
foolishly believe, said display should prove to 
be supernatural and spiritual, the public 
would be duly notified. 

Directly after the promulgation of this 
municipal ukase, np at the tavern, a youth 
some sixteen, or thereabout, might have 
been seen heeling it down the village street 
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and making a beeline for the student’s board¬ 
ing-house. Kacing up the stairs, he rushed 
into Ho. 12, and hastily closing the door, ex¬ 
claimed in an eager whisper: 

“Isay, Jed. Old Ames, and the sheriff, 
and a big crew are going up there to-morrow 
night. What’s to be done now? Shall we 
try it on them ?” 

’Twas my worthy chnm and schoolmate, 
Tom Mathews. He’s an Hon. now, from 
the Fifth District. And in farther explana¬ 
tion I may say, that we were both attending 

the L-Academy at the same time; not 

because we preferred that school to other 
institutions—by no means —but because our 
parents were Baptists, and that was reason 
enough, then, for sending us to a Baptist 
school, whether we learned anything or not. 
We despised the place, and were nearly every 
week upon the point of running away, to go 
to sea, join a circus, or some othe^ equally 
desperate enterprise. 

It is generally known that an old, and in 
many respects venerable personage, is al¬ 
ways ready to employ idle hands. While 
out on a Saturday's ramble some three weeks 
previous, we had stumbled upon “ Water¬ 
ford’s Clearing,” and some imp of mischief, 
or perhaps the aforesaid old gentleman him¬ 
self, had suggested the little game which we 
had been playing on the community for the 
past fortnight. I don’t say thi9 to excuse 
the prank—not a bit. We richly deserved 
the House of Correction for our pains; and 
should probably have got there if we had been 
caught. Still I don’t remember feeling any 
remorse at the time; and I know we meant 
to “ sell ” them as long as we could. 

Thus far the “ jag” had succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. And now 
the question raised by Tom was, whether 
we should carry on the joke against the se¬ 
lectman and sheriff, or fall back on our lau¬ 
rels and leave the field. But the sport was 
far too good to give up so; and we readily 
decided to test their courage. 

Hitherto our paraphernalia had been very 
simple: a half dozen candle*, a plenty of 
birch bark, a few strings, and some newspa¬ 
pers for curtains; all easily enough removed 
and hidden in the bushes. But now, fore¬ 
seeing that a visible ghost might be neces¬ 
sary for the next night, we prepared an old 
sheet hideously smeared with red chalk. 
This was for the especial benefit of the se¬ 
lectman and sheriff “ Once let us scare 
them off,” argued Tom, “ and we shall be 
masters of the situation.” 


The next day was Saturday; we devoted it 
to preparation. Among Tom’s hereditary 
treasures was a speaking-trumpet, which 
had descended from an uncle in the navy. 
From this, by slightly modulating the voice, 
the most sepulchral tones could be elicited. 
Taken in conjunction with the red winding- 
sheet, we judged it might prove a valuable 
auxiliary. 

Towards night we locked our room and 
departed, unbeknown, for the “ clearing,” a 
distance of about two and a half miles. \\V 
got up there just at dusk, and made our ar¬ 
rangements as fast as possible; for there was 
no knowing how soon the selectman might 
come. 

We fixed the candles before the window- 
holes as before, with newspaper curtains to 
draw np or let fall at pleasure. This done, 
we filled the old Btone chimney with dry 
grass, birch-bark and paper, ready to touch 
off, when occasion called. 

The next thing was to “ get up ” the ghost 
A portion of the floor of the cabin, near the 
doorway, was gone, leaving an open hole 
into the cellar. So we allowed the ghost, 
in his fearful winding sheet, to hang in the 
cellar, suspended by a cord, let down from 
over the door, and ready to rise up and fill 
the doorway, when such a move should be¬ 
come necessary. The cord passed backward 
through a crevice in the back side of the hut 
and extended away to a dwarf hemlock some 
rods off This provision was made to the 
end that we might still be able to engiueer 
the ghost at a distance, in case the party 
should surround the house. 

“All ready for the sheriff,” said Tom, 
surveying the preparation. “Guess we’d 
better light up; it’s getting pretty dark, and 
they’ll need it to guide them. Touch the 
candles, and save the chimney till they get 
into the opening,” 

The effect of our light was immediately 
audible from the people down at the village, 
and on the other side of the lake. First 
halloos, followed by a series of vocal telegrapli- 
ings, showed that we were attracting univer¬ 
sal attention. I ought to be ashamed of the 
confession, but I don’t believe I ever enjoyed 
myself half as well as upon that evening. 
We knew we could escape easily enough, 
even if the real nature of the display should 
be discovered, while the prospect of frighten¬ 
ing the “selectman” was a rare banquet for 
mischief. 

We heard wagons rattling up the read on 
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the other side of the lake, one—two—three. 
“ Quite a party!” said Turn. They stopped 
opposite the Clearing, and lighting several 
torches, got into an old boat and came pad¬ 
dling across. 

From the shore np to the Clearing was a 
climb of nearly a quarter of a mile. And 
while they were coming np through the 
woods, we practised the ghost once more, to 
be sure that he was all right. “Now touch 
the chimney,” whispered Tom; and it was 
soon roaring away at a great rate. We then 
got through the window-hole on the back 
side, so as to be well out of the light, and 
stood waiting the event. It was a cloudy 
night, and had come in dark as Egypt. Peer¬ 
ing round the end of the house, we watched 
them come up into the opening. Their 
torches made all their movements plainly 
visible. 

Catching sight of the flaming chimney and 
lighted windows, they halted. It must have 
had quite a genial glow. Thanks to the 
rolls of birch bark, the chimney continued 
to blaze at a furious rate, sending up volumes 
of black smoke. 

The investigators came up within seven 
or eight rods, but did not seem inclined to 
immediately approach. We caught fragments 
of their talk, above the roaring of the flue. 

“Almighty hot-lookiog c him neyl” said 
one. “ What ’spose they’re cooking there ?” 

“ Witch’s broth, perhaps,” replied another. 

“ Come, boys, let’s move np,” said the 
sheriff 

15ut the boys didn’t move up much; on 
the contrary, the whole party seemed to have 
come to a standstill Meanwhile the fire 
in the chimney began to abate a little. 

u More brimstone here, you imps,” roared 
Tom. in hollow tones through the trumpet. 

“ That’s old Nick himself, I suppose,” said 
one. 

“ I tell you, boys, this is all a trick,” said 
Ame3. “ Let’s move up.” 

Quick as a wink we let the curtain fall, 
• making all dark; while Tom cried in a ter¬ 
rible voice: 

“Mortals, depart! depart! depart! or woe 
be unto you!” 

It echoed in the surrounding forest. They 
were right in thinking that no mortal lungs 
could have produced such sounds, unassisted. 
I never saw men more completely non¬ 
plussed. Scared they undoubtedly were; 
but shame kept them from retreating. So 
they stood their ground and stared. Not 


one of them durst come to the door to look 
in. But they now began to use their voices 
lustily. 

“O, you can’t scare us,” shouted Ames. 
“ Your little game’s played out Just come 
out of that, and we’ll say square with you.” 

“Ames never would offer free pardon, 
unless he were frightened,” whispered Tom. 
“Keep steady; we shall ‘sell* them, yet” 

“D’ye see that revolver?” cried one of 
the young men, displaying a pistol “I'm 
coming up to the door; and I’ll shoot the 
first one who touches me.” 

“Be ready with the ghost,” whispered 
Tom. The fellow had more nerve than the 
others. He slowly edged up within a few 
feet of the door, and raising his pistol, dis¬ 
charged it through the aperture. In an 
instant the ghost rose through the floor, 
confronting him with the garments of mur¬ 
der. 

“ Mortal, thy days are numbered,” trum¬ 
peted Tom; while I tossed up a heavy stone, 
which falling on the rickety roof, bounced off 
pretty close to him. 

’Twas a - little too much. He turned and 
scampered. The whole party followed, Ames 
bringing up the rear. And such shrieks, as 
now issued from the old trumpet, would 
have appalled braver men than they. W6 
heard them crashing down through the brush, 
and pretty soon the sound of oars cam e up 
from the water. 

“ They wont trouble us again to-night,” 
said Tom. “ Let’s clear up, and go home.” 

We carefully brushed out the cinders from 
the fireplace, and strewed dry leaves in their 
place. Then we took down the curtains, 
and cut down the ghost; in short, removed 
every trace of our presence, and went home 
triumphant. 

Now if I were telling this story for the 
moral, we ought to have both fallen into the 
lake, and drowned for our wickedness. But 
I choose to tell what actually happened. 
We got home all right, slept well, and woke 
the next morning, which was Sunday morn¬ 
ing, in time to go to church and look as 
demure and innocent as two lambs. 

The story told by the “investigating” 
party was quite an improvement on the 
actual facts, as seen by Tom and . myself, 
from our standpoint. They hadn’t sense 
enough to conceal, or belittle their defeat, 
but spread the story broadcast, crushing out 
every doubt as to their own valor, by the 
most terrific details. If Tom and I had only 
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dared to expose them, it would have put the 
climax on the joke. But prudence forbade. 
We held in, and laughed nights under the 
bedclothes. Three nights after, we went up 
again, to put on a finishing stroke. “ What 
if we get the old coop afire, and burn it up,” 
suggested Tom. “It belongs to no one, and 
is of no use anyway.” On the whole, that 
seemed a very appropriate finale to our little 
drama, and we applied the torch to the dry 
logs. It made quite a conflagration; and 
we heard “ Fire 1 Fire 1” down at the village. 


Yet we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the mischief would be deemed purely 
spiritual. 

Thus terminated the antics of the ghosts 
at “Waterford’s clearing.” Wenevei went up 
there again. Old Mr. Ames is still living, I 
believe, and I can’t help hoping that this 
will come to his eye. And if the municipal¬ 
ity still see fit to proceed against us, they can 
do so on our own confession. But I really 
think they would do as well to accept the 
joke; besides, it ought to be “outlawed” now* 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

Translated from the Germany by Miss Emily Winsor. 


It was a bright afternoon in the beginning 
of October, ami the little town of MifTclstem 
lay basking in the genial sunbeams. But its 
streets, generally so cheerful, were upon that 
flay solitary. The town seemed deserted, 
and its usual aspect evidently surprised a 
pedestrian, who ascended the sleep slope of 
the main street, and gazed curiously about 
him, without perceiving a single face at the 
windows. Everything was shut un. No 
children played on the thresholds; no iu- 
quisi Ivc serving-girl peeped from door or 
garret; some fowls were picking up provender 
in the road, and a superannuated dog blinked 
and slumbered in the sun; but of human 
beings none were to be seen. In seeming 
perplexity the traveller shook his head. 
Then—not with the hesitating step of a 
stranger in the land, but with firm and con¬ 
fident strides—he walked straight to tho 
principal inn, whose doors stood invitingly 
open upon the market-place. Like one 
fain.liar with the locality, lie turned to his 
left beneath the entrance arcluvay, and as¬ 
cended the stairs leading directly to the 
codec-room. The coffee-room was empty. A 
waiter, who sat reading in the bar, welcomed 
the new-comer with a slight nod, but did not 
otherwise disturb Ids studies. 

“God bless yon, old boy!" cheerfully ex¬ 
claimed the traveller, cisilug from his shoul¬ 
ders a handsome knapsack; “just see if you 
can manage to leave your chair. I am no 
travelling tailor or tinker, but the long lost 
Alexis, returned from Id3 wanderings, and 


well disposed to make himself comfortable (a 
Ids uncle’s house." 

With an exclamation of joyful surprise, the 
old servant sprang from his seat, and grasped 
the hand of the unexpected guest. 

“Thanks, my honest old friend,” replied 
the young man, to his affectionate greeting, 
“and now tell me at once what the deuce 
has come over Mifl’elstein? Has the plague 
been here, or the Turks? Are the worthy 
Miffelsleiuors alt gathered to their fathers, or 
are they imitating the southerns, and snoring 
the siesta?" 

The waiter hastened to explain that the 
groat harvest feast was being celebrated at a 
short distance from the town, and that the 
entire population of Miffclstein had flocked 
thither, with the exception of the bedridden 
and the street keepers; ami of Ids master, 
and the young mistress, he added, the for¬ 
mer of whom was detained by business, and 
the latter was dressing herself, but who both 
would follow the stream before half an hour 
was over. 

“True!" cried Alexis, striking his forehead 
with his finger; “I have almost forgotten my 
native village, with its vintage and harvest 
joys; and I much fear it returns the ill com¬ 
pliment in kind. I can pass my time, how¬ 
ever, till my worthy uncle and fair cousin arc 
visible. Bring me something to eat; l am 
both hungry and thirsty.” 

“What cellar ami kitchen contain is at 
your honor's service,” replied the waiter. 
“We had strangers at table to-day, but cold 
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meat is there; and, if it so please you, some 
kail soup shall be instantly warmed.” 

“Kail soup,” said Alexis, with a smile; 
“ none of that, thank yon. Cold meal—bene. 
But don’t forget the cellar.” 

“Assuredly not. Whatever yonr honor 
pleases. A (task of sack, ov a jug of ale?” 

“Sack! sack! MiiKdstein sack!” cried 
Alexis, laughing heartily. “Anything you 
like. Only be quick about it.” 

Whilst the waiter hurried to the larder, 
Alexis examined the apartment, which struck 
him as strangely altered since his boyish days. 
The old familiar furniture had disappeared, 
and was replaced by oaken tables, stools, and 
settees of rude and outlandish construction. 
The shining shhiboavd had made way for an 
antiquated worm-eaten piece of furniture 
with gothic carvings. Altogether the cheer- 
ful dining-room had undergone an odd change. 
The wails were papered with views of bleak 
mountain scenery, dismal Jakes and turreted 
castles, enlivened hove and there with groups 
of Scottish peasantry. The curtains, of many 
colored plaid, were not very elegant, and con¬ 
trasted strangely with the long narrow French 
windows. “What on earth does it all mean ?” 
qxclai tried the puzzled Alexis. Just as ho 
asked himself the question, the waiter entered 
t\m room, with a countenance of extraordi¬ 
nary formality, bearing meat and wine upon 
a silver salver. This be placed before him 
with an infinity of ceremonious gestures aud 
grimaces. 

“ Your lordship will put up with this poor 
refreshment,” he said. “ The beef is as tender 
ns if it came from the king’s table (God bless 
him!), the sack, or rather the claret, is of tlio 
best vintage. The kail soup would hardly 
have been forthcoming; for although the cook 
is kept at home by a cold, she is reading, ami 
cannot leave her hook. And now, if it will 
pleasure yonr lordship, I will play yon a tnuo 
on the bagpipes.” 

In mute and open-mouthed astonishment, 
Alexis stared at the speaker. But the old 
man's earnest countenance, and a movement 
lie made to fetch the discordant instrument, 
Tcslored to him Ute power of speech. 

“For Heaven’s sake 1” lie cried. “ Tobias! 
stop, come hither, and tell me if you have lost 
your senses! Lordship! claret! A cook who 
can’t leave her book! A bagpipe 1 Tobias l 
what has come to you ?” 

“All, Mr. Alexis!” said the old fellow, sud¬ 
denly exchanging his quaint and cevemmivons 
bearing for a plaintive simplicity of maimer, 


“ to say the truth, I hardly know myself what 
has come to me. Hut pray don’t call me 
Tobias before the master. Caleb has been 
my name now for a matter of three years. 
Master and the customers wouid have it so.” 

“Caleb?” 

“Yes, u\y dear Mr. Alexis. I and the inn 
were rebaptized on the same day. I am sorry 
for both of us, but I am only the servant, and 
what everybody pleases—” 

Alexis pushed open the window and thrust 
out his head. 

“True, by all that's ridiculous!” he ex¬ 
claimed, turning to the rebaptized waiter; 
“ the old Star hangs there no longer. What 
is your house called now ?” 

“The Bear of Brad w ardinc; ami since 
that has been its name, and everything in it 
has been so transmogrified, the place is full of 
strangers, particularly of English, who throng 
us in the summer. And there’s such laugh¬ 
ing and tomfoolery, that at times I’m like to 
go crazy. They stave at old Caleb as if he him¬ 
self were the bear, laugh in his face and apol¬ 
ogize by a handsome tip. That would be all 
very well, but the neighbors laugh at the 
master and the inn, ami at me ami Susan, 
whose name is now Jenny, and never think 
of putting hand in pocket to make amends. 
But what can I do, Mr. Alexis? Master is 
willful, and I am sixty. If he discharged me 
who would give old Toblas—Caleb, X mean— 
his daily bread?” 

“I would, old fellow,” replied Alexis, 
heartily; “X would, Tobias. You’ve saved 
me a thrashing for many a prank, and were 
always kinder to me than my own uncle, who 
sometimes forgot that I was Ids sister’s son. 
If evet you want, and I have a crust, half is 
yours. But go on, X do not yet understand—” 

Tobias east a timid glance at the door, and 
then continued, but in a lower tone than 
before. 

“Three years ago,” lie said, “ the mistress 
died, and soon afterwards things began to go 
badly. Youv unvie neglected the house, and 
at last, if wc had one customer a day, ami 
three or four on Sundays, we thought our¬ 
selves well off. It. was all along of books. 
Every week there came a great parcel from 
the next town, and master read them through 
aud through, and then the young lady, and 
then master often again. Ho neither ate, 
nor drank, nor slept; ho read. That may 
have made him learned, but it cortainly did 
not make him rich. One day, when tilings 
were at the worst a stranger came to the inn. 
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and wrote himself down in the hook as an 
Englishman. The first night they sat up 
talking till morning; all next day and the day 
after that, they were poring over books. Then 
the folly began; everything must he changed 
—house and furniture, sign and servants. 
They say the Englishman gave your uncle 
money for the first expenses. If everything 
had gone according to his mastev’s fancy, you 
would have found us all in masquerade. The 
clothes were made for tis just like yonder 
figures on the paper, llut we only wore them 
one day. The blackguards in the street were 
nigh puffing down flic house, and—” here 
Tobias again lowered his voice—"Justice 
Slapel sent word to master that he might 
make as great a fool of himself as lie pleased, 
but that lie must keep his servants in decent 
Christian-like clothing. So we got back to 
our hose and jackets. The Englishman, when 
he returned the following spring, and a whole 
lot of people with him, made a great fuss and 
scolded and cursed, and said that we upon 
the continent were a set of miserable slaves, 
and that it was a man’s natural right to dross 
as he liked. As it was, 1 had to learn to play 
the bagpipes; and Jenny had to learn to cook 
as they do in England or Scotland; and we all 
had to learn to speak as they speak in mas¬ 
ter’s books, eight pages of which we wore 
obliged to read every day. Jenny likes the 
hooks, and says they are better fun than cook¬ 
ing; for my part, I can make nothing of them, 
and always forget one day what I learned 
the—” 

The old man paused in great trepidation, 
for just then the door opened, and a beauti¬ 
ful girl, attired in gorgeous Scottish tartans, 
entered the room. 

“ Emily! dear cousin!” cried Alexis, spring¬ 
ing to meet the blooming damsel, " though 
eighteen years instead of nine had elapsed 
since we parted, I still should have recognized 
your bright blue eyes.” Bright the eyes cer¬ 
tainly were, and at that moment they sparkled 
with surprise and pleasure at the wanderer’s 
return; but before Alexis had concluded Ms 
somewhat boisterous greetings, their bright¬ 
ness was veiled by an expression of melan- 
chnly^ and the momentary flush upon the 
maiden’s cheek was replaced by a pallid hue, 
which seemed habitual, but unnatural. The 
change did not escape the cousin’s observant 
glance, and he pressed her with inquiries as 
to its cause. At first ho obtained no reply 
but a sigh and a faint smile. Ilis solicitude 
would not be thus repelled. 


" Upon my word, cousin,” he said, " I leave 
you no peace till you tell what is wrong. I 
see very well that during my absence house 
and furniture, master and servants, have all 
been turned upside down. But what can 
have caused this change in you? Have you 
too been rebaptized? lias the barbarous 
Englishman driven you too through the 
wilderness of his countryman’s romances?” 

Emily cast a side-glance at Tobias, who 
stood at a short distance, listening to their 
conversation with an air of respectful sym¬ 
pathy. As if taking a hint, the old man left 
the apartment. When Emily again turned to 
her cousin, her eyes glistened with tears. 

" Dear Emily,” said Alexis, laying aside his 
headlong bantering tone, and speaking ear¬ 
nestly and affectionately, "place confidence 
in me, and rely on my zeal to serve you and 
desire to see you happy. True, I left this 
house clandestinely, because your father 
would have made a tradesman of me, when 
my head was full of Euclid and Vitruvius, 
and my fingers itched to handle scale and com¬ 
passes. But it is not the worst sort of deserter 
who returns voluntarily to his regiment. It 
is nearly three years since William Elben 
wrote to me that he imped speedily to take 
you home as his bride. But now I see that 
lie has deceived me.” 

"William spoke the truth," the maiden 
hastily replied; “ the hope was then justified. 
XTe had my consent, ami my father did not 
object. But fate had otherwise decreed. The 
author of Hut erley is the evil genius who 
prevents our union ami causes our unhappi¬ 
ness. Alas! good cousin, who knows how 
the threads of our destiny are spun!” 

« They arc not spun In the study at Abbots¬ 
ford, at any rate,” cried the impetuous Alexis. 
“But it is all gibberish to me. Our neighbors 
beyond the Channel have certainly sometimes 
had a finger in our affairs, but I never knew 
till now that their novelist’s permission was 
essential to the marriage of a Miifclstein 
maiden and a Miflelstcin attorney. But- 
lle was Interrupted by Tobias, who threw 
open the door with much unnecessary noise, 
and thrust in his head with an ominous link¬ 
ing of liis eyes, and a finger upon his lips. 
The next moment the innkeeper entered the 
room. 

Alexis found his uncle grown old, but lie 
was more particularly struck by his strange 
si iff manners, which resembled those of Caleb, 
but were more remarkable in the master than 
the servant, by the solemn and magnificent 
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stylo In which tlicy were manifested. IleiT 
Wirtig wolconieil his nephew with infinite 
dignity; Jet fall n few words of censure with 
reference to Ins flight from home, a few others 
of approbation of his return, ami inquired 
concerning the young man’s present plans 
and occupations. 

“I am an architect and engineer,” replied 
Alexis. “My assiduity has won me friends; 
I have learnt my craft under good masters, 
and have done my best to complete my edu¬ 
cation during my travels in Italy, France and 
England.” 

“England?” cried Wirtig, prickingliis ears 
at the word. “ Hid you visit Scotland ?” 

With a suppressed smile, Alexis replied in 
tho negative. His uncle shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of pity. 

“And what prospects have you?” he asked. 

“Prince Hector of Kauchpfaifeuheim has 
given me a lucrative appointment in liis do¬ 
minions. Before assuming its duties, I liavo 
come to pass a few days here, and trust I am 
welcome." 

Wirtig shook- liis nephew's hand. 

“Welcome you are!” said ho, kindly. 
“ Hospitality is the attribute of tho noblest 
races. So long it please ye, remain under 
this poor roof, lly the honor of a cavalier! I 
would gladly have you with me in the spring, 
when I think of rebuilding my lionso on a 
very different plan. You will find many 
changes hero, kinsman Alexis. Come, fill 
your glass. A health to the Great Unknown 1 
lie has been my good genius. Hut we will 
talk of that on our way to the harvest feast.” 

The innkeeper’s conversation on the road 
to the hamlet, where tho festival was held, 
was in complete accordance with Caleb's ac¬ 
count of his vagaries, lie was perfectly mad 
on the subject of the author of Wavorlcy. 
Never had human being, whether sage, poet 
or philosopher, made so extraordinary an im¬ 
pression oil an admirer as had the poet of 
Abbotsford on the host of the Star—now tho 
Hear of Bradwardino. Wirtig identified him¬ 
self with all the most striking characters of 
tlie Scottisli novels. He assumed the tone by 
turns of a stern Presbyterian, a gossiping and 
eccentric antiquary, a haughty uobte, an en¬ 
thusiastic royalist, a warlike Highland chief. 
Combined with this monomania was a feeling 
of boundless gratitude to the Scottisli hard 
for the prosperity the inn had enjoyed under 
the auspices of the Blessed Boar. His por¬ 
trait hung in Hie dining-room, where his birth¬ 
day was annually celebrated. Wirtig scarcely 


ever emptied a glass but to liis health, or ut¬ 
tered a sentence without garnishing it with 
his favorite oaths and expressions. In his 
hour of sorrow, the honest German had made 
himself a new world out of the novelist’s 
creations. The sorrow faded away, but tho 
illusion remained. Ami Wirtig deeply re¬ 
sented every attempt to destroy it. Emily's 
lover, Elben, a thriving young attorney, had 
dared to attack the daily increasing folly of 
liis future father-in-law, and had boldly taken 
the field against Ms Scottisli idol. He paid 
dearly for liis temerity. Argument sharpened 
into irony, and irony led to a quarrel, whose 
consequence was a sentence of banishment 
from tlie territory of the Clan Wirtig, pro¬ 
nounced against the unlucky lover, who then 
heartily bewailed his rashness—the more so 
that, whilst lie himself was excluded from tlie 
presence of liis mistress, ho was kept in con¬ 
stant alarm lest some one of tlie numerous 
English visitors to the Bear of Bradwardiuc 
should seduce her affections, and bear her off 
to liis island. In vain did lie endeavor, 
through mutual friends, to mollify Scott's fu¬ 
rious partisan; in vain did Elilily, in secret 
concert with her lover, exert all lier powers 
of coaxing. At Inst Wirtig declared lie would 

no longer oppose their union when Elben 
should have atoned for liis crime by present¬ 
ing him with a novel from his own pen, writ¬ 
ten in tlie exact stylo of that stupendous 
genius whom tlie rash attorney had dared to 
vilify. Elben was horrified at this condition, 
but nevertheless, remembering that love 
works miracles, and has even been known to 
make a tolerable painter out of a blacksmith, 
ho did not despair. He shut himself up with 
a coinpleto edition of the lVaverley novels, 
read and reread, wrote, altered, corrected, 
and finally tore up liis manuscripts. A hun¬ 
dred times he was on the point of abandoning 
the task in despair; a hundred times, stimu¬ 
lated by tlie promised recompense, lie re¬ 
sumed bis pen. But liis labor was fruitless. 
A year elapsed; lie had vainly consumed sun¬ 
dry roams of paper ami bottles of ink. The 
time allowed him expired at tlie approaching 
Christmas. Poor Emily’s cheeks bad lost 
their roses through anxiety and suspense. 
Tlie Miffelslein gossips pitied lier, abused her 
father, and laughed at Elben. 

These latter details did not reach Alexis 
through either liis uncle or his cousin. The 
former, on casual mention of the attorney’s 
name, looked as grim as tho most truculent 
Celt that over carried claymore; in her 
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father’s presence Emily—or Amy, as the Sco- 
tomanlac now called her—dared not even 
allude to her lover. Elben himself, whom 
Alexis encountered gilding like a pale and 
melancholy ghost amidst the throng of holi¬ 
day-makers, confided to his former schoolmate 
the story of his woes. Alexis alternately 
pitied and laughed at him. 

“1'oor fellow!” saitl he,"how can I help 
you? I am no novelist, to write your book 
for you, nor yet a magnificent barbarian from 
tire Scottish hills, to snatch your mistress 
from her father’s tyranny and bear her to 
your arms amidst the soft melodies of the 
bagpipe. I see nothing for it but to give her 
up.” 

Elben looked indignant at the cold-blooded 
suggestion. 

“ Vou do not understand these matters,” 
said lie, with an expression of disdain. 

“ Possibly not,” replied Alexis, " blit only 
reflect—you a romance writer I” 

Elben sighed. 

“True,” lie said, “it is a hopeless case. 
ITow many nights have I not sat in the moon¬ 
light upon the ruins of the old castle, to try 
and catcli a little inspiration. 1 never caught 
anything but a cold. IIow many times have 
I stolen disguised into the lowest pot-houses, 
where it would ruin my reputation to bo 
recognized, to acquire the popular phrase¬ 
ology. And yet I am no further advanced 
than a year ago!” 

To the considerable relief of Alexis, the 
despairing lover was here interrupted by (lie 
explosion of two little mortars; a shower of 
squibs and rockets flew through the air, and 
the women crowded together in real or af¬ 
fected terror. In the rush, the two friends 
were separated, and Alexis again found him¬ 
self by the side of old Wirtig, who was sooth¬ 
ing the alarm of his timorous daughter. 

“Fearnothing,good Amy,” lie said; “dan¬ 
ger there is none.” Then turning to Alexis, 
“Cousin!” said he, solemnly, "by our dear 
Lady of Embrun! yon was a report! tlio 
loudest ever made by mortar. The explosion 
of the steamboat which yesterday blew Prince 
Hector of Eauchpfelfenlieim and his wholo 
court into the air, could scarcely have been 
louder,” 

“Nay, nay,” said Alexis, "things are not 
quite so bad as that. Itumor lias exaggerated, 
as usual. No one was blown into the air—no 
one even wounded. The steamboat which 
the. prince had launched on the lake near his 
capital, was certainly lost, in consequence of 


the badness of the machinery. But the prince 
and all on hoard had left the vessel in good 
time. The slight service it was my good 
fortune to render, by taking off Prince Hector 
ill a swift row-boat, doubtless procured me, 
more than any particular abilities of mine, 
my appointment as his royal liigliness's 
architect.” 

The bystanders looked with redoubled re- 
Bpeet at the man thus preferred by the pop¬ 
ular sovereign of the adjacent state. The 
sentimental Emily lisped her congratulations. 
Her father shook Ids nephew vehemently 
by the band. 

“ By St. Dunstan! kinsman,” be cried," it 
was well done, and I dare swear thou art as 
brave a lad as ever bandied oar! Give me 
the packet of squibs; Amy, thou slialt see me 
fire one In honor of tliv cousin Alexis!” 

The firework, unskilfully thrown, lodged in 
the coatskirts of a stout, broad-shouldered 
man in a round hat and a long hroivu sur- 
tout, who was elbowing ids way through the 
crowd. Tile stranger, evidently a foreigner, 
strove furiously against the hissing sputtering 
projectile, and at last succeeded in throwing 
it under ids feet and trampling it out with Ids 
heavy boot soles. Then brandishing a formi¬ 
dable walking-cane, and grumbling most omi¬ 
nously, lie began to worn Ids way as fast as a 
slight lameness in one of Ids feet permitted, 
to the place where Wirtig was blowing Ids 
match and preparing for another explosion. 
Emily called her father’s attention to the 
stranger’s hostile demonstrations, but the 
valiant host of the Bear of Bradwardine heed¬ 
ed them not. From time immemorial,lie said, 
it bad been use and custom at Miflelstein 
harvest-home to burn people's clothes with 
squibs, and he certainly should not sot an ex¬ 
ample of deviation from so venerable a prac¬ 
tice. When, however, lie distinguished some 
well-known English oaths issuing from the 
stranger’s lips—and when Caleb came up and 
whispered In his car that the traveller had 
alighted at the Bear, and, finding himself 
lonely, had demanded to lie conducted to the 
festival—the worthy innkeeper regretted that 
he had directed his broadside against the stern 
of a natural ally, and seemed disposed to make 
due and cordial apology. After some cursing 
and grumbling in English, the stranger's 
wratli was appeased, and in a sort of Anglo- 
German jargon lie declared liimself satisfied. 
IIo said some civil tilings to Emily, took a 
seat by her side, abused the squib and rocket 
practice, praised his host’s wiue, and made 
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Iilnisclf at liome. Wirllg’s nttention seemod 
greatly engrossed by the new-comer, whom 
lie examined with the corner of his eye, tak¬ 
ing no further part in the diversions of the 
festival, and quite omitting to observe the 
furtive glances exchanged between his daugh¬ 
ter and Elljon, who lurked in the vicinity. 

Presently Alexis, who had been over¬ 
whelmed by the greetings of old acquaint¬ 
ances and playmates, returned to his uncle’s 
party. He started atsight ol the Englishman. 

“How now!' 1 lie exclaimed; “you. hove, 
my good sir? By what chance?’’ 

The stranger evidently shared tile young 
man’s surprise at their meeting. Hastily 
quitting his seat, lie took Alexis by the arm, 
and led him out of the throng. At a short 
distance off, hut out of all earshot, Wirtigsaw 
them walking up and down, the Englishman 
talking and gesticulating with great earnest¬ 
ness, Alexis listening with smiling attention. 
The host of the Bear sat in deep thought, his 
eyes riveted upon the Englishman. 

“ Caleb,” he suddenly demanded of the old 
waiter, who was moistening his larynx with 
a mug of cider, " Caleb, how came yon gen¬ 
tleman to onr hostelry?” 

“On horseback, Master Wirtig,” replied 
Caleb, mustering up his reminiscences of tlio 
Tales of my Landlord, “on a gallant hay geld¬ 
ing. His honor wore spatterdashes, such ns 
they wear to hunt the fox, 1 believe, in his 
country. His cane hung from his button; 
ami if it so please ye, Master IVirtig, I will 
describe his horse furniture as well as my 
poor old memory will permit.” 

“Enough!” said IVirtig, impatiently. 
“Whence comes the traveller, and whither is 
lie bound?” 

Caleb shrugged his shoulders. 

“'Has ho written his name in the strangers’ 
book?" 

“He has so, Master IVirtig, after long en¬ 
treaty; for at first lie steadfastly refused. At 
last lie wrote it. ‘ Let none see this,’ he said, 
'save your master; and let him be discreet, 
or—’” 

“ Glorious!” Interrupted IVirtig, and, in tlio 
joy of his heart, was near embracing his as¬ 
tonished servant. “ 1 had a presentiment of 
it; hut say—liis name?'’ 

Caleb looked embarrassed. 

“ You alone were to see it, Master Wirtig, 
and I—you know I am not very good at read¬ 
ing writing. I looked inlo the hook, hut—” 

“ How looked the word, fellow?” 

“ To mo it looked a good deal like a blot.” 


“Now by St. Bennot of Soy ton! thou art 
the dullest knave that ever wore green apron. 
How many letters?” 

Caleb scratched Ills head. 

“Hard to say exactly; but no more than 
five, l would wager that.” 

"Eivc? Varlet, thou rejoicest me. Heav¬ 
ens! that such good fortune should be mine! 
linn, man, run ns yon never ran before! Bid 
Jenny kill, roast ami boil I A great supper! 
Scottisli cookery! Tlio oak-tabic shall groan 
with its load of sack, alo and whiskey. Let 
Quentin put the horses to, and fetch us witli 
tlie carriage. Bob Boy must go round to all 
tiie best houses, and invite the neighbors. 
Tell ltowena to leave the goats, and help 
Jenny in the kitchen. By my halidomel 1 
had almost forgotten. Old Edith must sweep 
out tiie ballroom, and Front-dc-Bieuf put wax 
lights in tiie chandeliers. Go, run, fly!” 

Caleb disappeared. In his place came a 
crowd of the innkeoper’s friends ami gossips, 

“What now? What is up?” was asked on 
all sides. And Wirtig exiiltingly replied: 

“A feast! a banquet 1 such as the walls of 
tlio Bear of Bradwardine never yet beheld. 
For they are tills day honored by the presence 
of the most welcome guest that ever trod the 
streets of Milfelstein. Wine shall flow like 
water, and there’s welcome to all tiie world.” 

Breaking through the inquisitive throng, 
Wirtig hurried to meet Alexis, who was now 
returning alone from his mysterious con¬ 
ference witli tiie stranger. 

“Well?” cried tlio uncle, with beaming 
countenance and expanded eyes. 

“ Well ?” coolly replied the nephew. 

“ Is it he, or is it not?” 

“ Who?” 

“ Who? Now, by the soul of St. Edward I 
thou hast sworn to drive tne mad. You say 
you have not been in Scotland? Was it in 
I’aris you knew him ? Or do you think I am 
blind? Is not that his noble Scottish counte¬ 
nance? tlio high check hones—tiie sharp 
gray eyes—the largo mouth, and tlio hold ex¬ 
pression ? And then the lame foot, and five 
lettens! What would yon have more?” 

“ Iieally, uncle, I would have nothing more.” 

“Obstinato fellow! you will explain no¬ 
thing! But the portrait, the face, the five 
letters—your mystery Is useless—the secret is 
out—tlio stranger is—Scott!” 

“Scott!” cried Alexis, greatly surprised. 
“ How do you know that?” 

“Enough! I know it. ’Tis tho Great 
Unknown 1 Shame on you, Alexis, to try to 
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deceive your undo l Tell the great man, with 
wlunn you, unworthy that you are, have been 
go fortunate as to make acquaintance, that 
in's incognito shall be respected, as surely as 
I bear an English heart in my bosom. Iiy 
the rood shall it! For all Miffclstcin he shall 
be the Unknown. But I crave his good leave 
to celebrate his coming.” 

“ I will answer for his making no objection,” 
replied Alexis, who apparently struggled with 
some inward emotion, for his voice was trem¬ 
ulous, his face very red, and his eyes were 
steadfastly fixed on the toes of his hoots. 

“Answer for yourself, Sir Architect l” said 
In’s unde, somewhat sharply. Then, in a 
lower and confidential tone, “where is the 
immortal genius?” he inquired. 

“If I mistake not,” replied Alexis, “I see 
him yonder, eating curds and pumpernickel.” 

“Ah, the groat man!” ejaculated Wirtig; 
“to condescend to food so unworthy of his 
illustrious jaws. And see, lie is about to fire 
off the mortar) Engaging familiarity! Boom! 
The loudest report to-day! The piece is 
mine, though it cost me a thousand florins! 
It shall be christened Walter Scott!” 

“Uush, Imshl” interposed Alexis; “if you 
goon hi this way, the incognito will bo in 
danger. And he himself must not perceive 
that you—” 

“True!” interrupted the excited Wirtig, 
clapping his hand on ins lips. “Ah, could I 
but speak Gaelic, or even English, the better 
to commune with the inspired bard! But ho 
has translated Goetz von Bcrlicliingen, so 
must understand the pure German of Miffel- 
siein. But now tell me, Alexis, in strict con¬ 
fidence, how comes the first of the world’s 
poets in our poor village? Has lie, perchance, 
hoard of tho Bear of Brad ward in c, and of his 
faithful clansman, John Jacob Wirtig? Or 
decs lie seek subject for a new romance, and 
propose to place bis hero at Miffclstcin, as ho 
conducted Bur ward to Plessis-Jes-Tours, and 
the brave knight Kenneth to Palestine?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, my dear 
uncle, unfortunately for us,” replied Alexis, 
thoughtfully, and pausing between his sen¬ 
tences. “ Trusting to your discretion, and to 
convince you of its necessity, I will not con¬ 
ceal from you that a great peril has brought 
the Author of Waverley to Miffclstcin. You 
must know that he has just published an his¬ 
torical-romance, in which, availing himself of 
tho novelist’s license, lie has represented 
Charlemagne and Henry the Fourth of France 
vanquished in single combat by William 


Wallace and Robert the Bruce. A French 
general, taking offence at this, has insisted 
upon his retracting tho statement, or fighting 
a duel with blunderbusses at six paces. Of 
course a man of honor cannot retract—” 

“Of course not! Never did Scottish chief 

so demean himself! I see it all. The- 

Unknown has shot the general, and—” 

“On the contrary, uncle. lie does not 
want to be shot by the general, and that is 
why he is here, wjicre none will look for 
him.” 

“ What!” cried the host of the Bear, taken 
very much aback; “but that looks almost 
like—like a weakness, unknown to his heroes, 
who so readily bare their blades! I scarcely 
understand how—” 

“You misapprehend me,” interrupted 
Alexis; “ the baronet only asks to put off tho 
duel until he has finished a dozen novels, 
each in three volumes, which he has in pro¬ 
gress. And ns the Vandal refuses to wait—” 

“I see it all!” cried Wirtig, perfectly satis¬ 
fied; “the Unknown is right. Wlmt! the 
base Frenchman would rob the world of 
twelve master-pieces! Not so. In Mi Hol¬ 
stein is sale hiding for the Genius of his 
century. A/oid/oic, and to the rescue! Let 
him wrap himself hi his plaid, and fear no 
foe! I will cover him with my target, and 
my life shall answer for his! Where should 
he find refuge, if not in the shadow of tho 
Bear?” 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of Wirtig’s 
relaxed vigilance, Eiben had stolen to Emily’s 
side. 

“What is the matter with your father to¬ 
day?” said tlie lovesick attorney to his mis¬ 
tress, when Wirtig and Alexis walked away 
in the direction of the mortar, and the crowd 
that had assembled round the host of the 
Bear dispersed, laughing and shaking their 
heads. “ What new crotchet possesses him, 
and whence comes his extraordinary excite¬ 
ment and exultation?” 

Emily pressed her lover’s hand, and the 
tears stood in her sentimental blue eyes, 

“ William/* she said, “I greatly fear that all 
is over with our dearest hopes. I am op¬ 
pressed with a presentiment of misfortune. 
My father is about to execute an oft-repeated 
threat. He will force me to wed another!” 

“Whom?” cried the unfortunate lawyer, 
his hair standing on end with alarm; “surely 
not that rattlepato Alexis? The relationship 
is too near, and the canon forbids.” 

“You mistake me, William,” replied Emily; 
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“I mean tlio Englishman. My father's 
strange agitation—Ills boundless joy—certain 
hints that lie lias let fall—I am convinced lio 
lias discovered in this stranger some rich 
son-in-law, for whom lie bail written to 
England.” 

“You pierce my very heart!” plaintively 
exclaimed Elben. “Unhappy day! Ac¬ 
cursed festival, date of my last hope’s annihi¬ 
lation! How all this merriment grates upon 
my soul! So might the condemned soldier 
feel, marching to execution to the sound of 
joyous music!” 

“ William, William! what frightful images!” 
sobbed I’inily, from behind her handkerchief. 

“lloniancc, poetry!” continued the in¬ 
censed attorney; “ now, indeed, might 1 liopo 
to compose some tragic history, which should 
thrill eacli reaMer's heart. Despair not, 
dearest Emily. There is still justice upon 
earth. I Kill belttg an action against your 
father. Or perhaps— from this to the neir 
year VUwe Vs yeb \A\x\e to Uvscuh Vales aval 
write volumes. As to yonder lame foreigner, 

} n i)J try some other plan with him. By tho 
by, who knows if lie lias got a passport? I 
don't think he lias, by his looks. Respectable 
people do not travel about on horseback. I 
must find out what lie is, and his name.' 1 

And Elben was moving off, to commence 
bis investigations, but Emily detained him. 

“Such means are unworthy your iioblo 
nature, my William,” slio said. “ In your 
cooler moments you will assuredly reject 
them.” 

Elben shrugged ids shoulders. 

“At your command,” lie said, “even stern 
Themis would drop the sword. But wliat 
can I do? Must 1 resort to pistol-bail or to 
prussic acid, as sole exit from my misery? 
That would bo unbusinesslike, very unlie- 
iiltinga respectable attorney. Nor would it 
rescue yon from persecution.” 

“is there no way out of this labyrinth?” 
said Emily, pensively, apparently little appre¬ 
hensive of her lover's resorting to suicide. 
“ No (light from tho clutches of this odious 
foreigner?” 

“Flight!” repeated Elben, catching at tho 
word. “ What a bold idea!” 

“ Realize it,” said Emily, speaking low and 
very quickly. “Run away with me I” 

The attorney started. 

“Haplusi" jio exclaimed. “Dearest, what 
do yon propose? The law punishes such an 
act. Tho third chapter of our criminal 
code—” 


“ You have little chivalry in your nature,” 
interrupted Emily, reproachfully. " You are 
no Douglas! Leave me, then, to my fate. 
Alas! poor Einiiy! to be thus sacrificed ere 
thy twenty-second summer lias fled?” 

“Twenty-second!” cried the prosaic law¬ 
yer, unheeding the implied inferiority to tho 
Douglas; “there is something in that. I 
knew not you were of age. Y’ou have a l ight 
to decline tho paternal authority. That 
niters the case entirely: Since you have 
completed your ono-and-twoiitietli year, an 
elopement is less perilous.” 

The lovers’ colloquy was here interrupted 
by the arrival of Wirtig, accompanied by bis 
nephew and tile Englishman. The festival 
approached its close, and Wirtig, at last miss¬ 
ing Ills daughter, and bearing that she was 
with Elben, hurried in great alarm to seek 
her. He was accompanied in ids search by 
Alexis am) Die lame stranger, who conversed 
in English. 

“Is the innkeeper mad P” inquired' the 
latter. “ Does be want to borrow money of 
me? Or what is Bo driving at?" 

“ lie merely desires to make himself 
agreeable to you,” replied Alexis. 

“Tho devil take his agrceableness. I hate 
such fawning ways. You know the unfor¬ 
tunate motive of my visit to Mifleistein. In 
my position, compliments and ceremony are 
quito out of place.” 

“You must nevertheless endure them. 
They insure your safety. For a few days you 
must bo content to pass for a great mail” 

“There is none such in my family.” 

“No matter. Greatness is thrust upon 
you. Try to persuade yourself that you arc 
tho great Scottish Unknown.” 

“Never heard of him. What lias lie 
done?” 

“ He lias written romances.” 

“ I’shaw! I hate your scribblers. For 
Heaven's sake, don't say I am an author.” 

“Unfortunately I bine said so already. 
For your own sake, beware of contradicting 
me. It is most unfortunate that you forgot 
your passport. If Prince Hector of Itaocli- 
pfeifenliein learns that you are at Mifleistein, 
you are no safer hero than in his capital.” 

“ Curse my luck,” growled the Englishman, 
between his teeth, “ and confound all smiths 
and boiler-makers! Had I but remained in 
old England! There, if a boiler dues burst, 
money and a letter in the paper will make it 
all right. But tho Continent is worse than a 
slave-market. No habeas corpus hero! A 
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foreigner Is no better than an outlaw, ami if 
an accident occurs, lie has no bail but leg- 
bail.” 

“It is very wrong of the prince to be angry 
at such a trifle. You were only within a 
hair’s breadth of drowning him ami Ids whole 
court. However, it is for you to choose 
whether or not I shall say who you really 
are.” 

“Not, certainly not! To get out of this 
scrape, I would consent to pass for a Dutch¬ 
man. By all means let me be your Unknown 
friend.” 

“You shall,” said Alexis, laughing; “but 
on one condition. You must assist me to 
bring about the happiness of two deserving 
persons.” 

“Cost any money?” inquired the stranger, 
suspiciously. 

“ Not a kreuzer. A few fair words, which 
t \\\ff -$o\\” 

“ i am willing. What is lobe done? Who 
arc i)io persons?" 

“That pretty girl you were silting by just 
/tow, and her/over, a worthy young man.” 

“ But l do not know him." 

“Not necessary 

K tYhalever you like, if it costs mo neither 
liberty nor money. Though I would give all 
the money in my pocket for a scrap of pass¬ 
port. Cursed Continent! In my country, 
we don’t know such tilings. Had I only— 
but in my haste to escape tho gendarmes, I 
forgot everything.” 

It was at this point of the conveisation, 
carried on in English, and therefore unintel¬ 
ligible to Wirtig, that the innkeeper pounced 
upon his daughter and her lover. 

“How now, attorney 1” he exclaimed; 
“ what means this? By St. Julian of Avcnel! 
who permitted yon to walk with my daugh¬ 
ter? Tele 1)lcu.t let it he for the last time l 
I trust thee not, attorney. But this is a hap¬ 
py day, and you shall not bo excluded from 
the banquet in honor of our distinguished 
visitor. You will lie welcome at the Bear of 
Bradwardinc. And what you there shall sec 
and hear will quickly rid you of your preju¬ 
dices against—” 

Alexis trod on the foot of his garrulous 
uncle. Elben looked daggers at the English¬ 
man, Emily smiled and sighed. 

“ Now, your lordship, if it so please ye,” 
quoth Wirtig, in huge delight, “ wc will re¬ 
turn to my poor house. The sun is below 
the horizon, and the evening dews might en¬ 
danger your precious health. My forgetful 


Caleb has assuredly forgotten to send us the 
carriage.” 

“I am ready,” replied the stranger. “I 
have had enough and to spare of your rocket 
practice, ami your music makes my head 
ache” 

“ The bagpipes are certainly pleasanter to 
the ear,” said Wirtig, submissively, “and I 
am grieved that I forgot to command Caleb’s 
attention with them. Pardon the omission. 
At the house, things shall be better managed. 
Amy, entertain .Sir Wal—” 

A crushing application of Alexis’s boot- 
heel to Wirtig’s lenderest toe, substituted an 
exclamation of agony for the second syllable 
of the forbidden name. The Englishman 
offered Emily his arm, and a signal from her 
father compelled its acceptance. By tlie light 
of torches, and preceded by a band of music, 
the Miflblsleb/m now moved in long pro¬ 
cess) on 'homewards i , forming a sort of escort 
for the stranger, who was ii\ (Vowt, wtfewded 
by UTi-ltg ami Alexis. The attorney marched 
close behind, gloving Viko a hyena at Ills sup¬ 
posed rival. Amidst the cracking of fire¬ 
works and the reports of guns and pistols, 
the procession reached the town, and a con¬ 
siderable number of the men went direct to 
the hotel of the Bear—some eager to profit 
by the gratuitous good cheer, and others yet 
more desirous to ascertain its motive. Of 
this, however, mast of Wiv tig's guests were 
by this time aware. Humors will arise in 
email towns as in largo cities; and thus it 
was that at Miflblstcin twenty busy tongues 
whispered the presence of (be Great Un¬ 
known. At the Bear, Wirlig's liberal in¬ 
structions had been zealously executed. 
Caleb, Bo we n a, Jenny, Eront-de-B«;uf, and 
the rest of the household, had done their 
duty. The table was loaded with English 
and Scottish delicacies; the portrait of tho 
Gretft Unknown—its frame adorned with 
lamps of many colors—stared somewhat 
wildly, but upon the whole, benevolently, 
from the wall, doubtless well satisfied to see 
its original doing ample honor to the repast. 
Tho appetites of the other guests, which un¬ 
gratified curiosity might have damped, were 
sharpened by a confidential communication 
from the host of the Bear. 

Notwithstanding his nephew’s injunctions 
to secrecy, Wirtig could not refrain from ex¬ 
hibiting to his friends, before they sat down 
to supper, and of course in the strictest con¬ 
fidence, the name of W. Scott, inscribed on 
the last page of the strangers’ book. There 
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Was no mistaking tlio characters, blotted and 
strangely formed though they were. Great 
Were the awe. and reveceuce Willi which the 
Jlifl'elsteincrs contemplated the stranger, 
Who, for Ills part, gave his chief attention to 
his supper. lie bolted beefsteaks, reduced 
fowls to skeletons, and poured down, with 
infinite gusto, bumper after bumper of Bur¬ 
gundy and Iloehheimer. Ihe guests rc- 
luarked with admiration that he avoided, 
doubtless with a view to the preservation of 
his incognito, the Scottish drinks and dishes 
that adorned the board. He affected disgust 
fit a Mift'elstcin haggis, and neglected the 
Whiskey bottle for the wines of Franco and 
Germany. Once ho was observed to smile as 
he glanced at his portrait, and it was inferred 
that ho was amused at the badness of tlio 
likeness, which certainly did little credit to 
the artist. But lie made no remark, except¬ 
ing that, the next moment, ho requested his 
neighbor to pass him adisli of pork with plum 
sauce. 

Wirllg’s discretion was far from equalling 
that of the Unknown. Seated beside his 
honored guest, hi the joy of his heart he 
overwhelmed him with compliments, mado 
coimffcss allusions to bis works and genius, 
and kept his glass constantly full. The 
stranger let him talk on, and answered 
nothing, or only by monosyllables. In pro¬ 
portion to the flattery and attentions lavished 
by IVirlig, were the sadness and sullemiess of 
Elben the attorney. lie had arrived later 
than tlio other guests. Seated at one end of 
the table, he looked Medusas at the 
Unknown. 

“What think you, nephew,” said Wirtig, 
aside, “ if I were to send for Amy and her 
harp to entertain our illustrious visitor? 
The bagpipes ho lias forbidden.” 

“An excellent thought,” replied Alexis; 
“hut it cannot he, for Caleb tells me that my 
cousin has retired to her apartment, com¬ 
plaining of a violent headache' 

“Mere woman’s fancies’.” grumbled the 
father. “Amy is no Dio Vernon. Did tlio 
girl hut know whom our roof this day 
shelters—St. George of Burgundy! how 
gladly would sho come! Dow warm would 
ho her welcome of hint she is hound to love 
and reverence!” 

Kiben overheard these last words, and 
smiled a grim smile. Owing to his lardy ar¬ 
rival and mental preoccupation, lie was un¬ 
aware of the real motive of tlio attentions 
paid to the stranger, and still believed him to 


be a favored candidate for tlio hand of Emily. 

The Unknown had finished his pork and 
plums, and was resting on Ms knife and 
fork. 

“Where is Miss Amy?” said lie, at last, 
looking particularly tender, cttUev at thoughts 
of the young lady or at sight of a dish 0 f 
partridges just then placed smoking beforo 
him. The jealous attorney could stand it no 
longer. Starting from his chair, he rushed 
from the room. 

Wirtig apologized for his daughter's 
absence, and resumed his complimentary 
strain. 

“ By our Lady of Clery, noble sir!” lie said, 
“the productions of your genius have fie- 
lighted my understanding, and made my 
house to prosper. I am under the greatest 
obligations to you, and my debt of gratitude 
is doubled by the honor ot your visit, I pray 
you to command me in all tilings.” 

Tlio stranger seemed embarrassed by this 
excessive homage. Just then Alexis spoke a 
few words to him in English. Tlio Unknown 
emptied his glass, laid his finger thoughtfully 
on bis nose, and after a minute’s pause, 
turned to his entertainer. 

“ Von consider yourself under obligation to 
me ?" ire said. " t take you at your word. 
Drove your sincerity.” 

“In purse and person, hand and heart, 
command me,” cried Wirtig, “ Lord of the 
Isies and most honorable baronet. Do yon 
lack money? What I have is yours, I)o 
you desiie protection from the bloodthirsty 
Frenchman? In my house you shall find 
shelter. In your defence, I and mine will 
don tartan, gird claymore, and shoulder 
Loehaber axe." 

“ You are a gentleman,” said the English¬ 
man, looking rather puzzled, “ and I thank 
you for your good will, hut have no need of 
your money. The favor I would ask is not 
for myself, lint for others. Consent to your 
daughter's marriage with the man or her 
choice. You will do me a great pleasure.” 

“Hal” quoth the mystified Wirtig, “BIow # s 
the wind from that quarter ? Tlio sly puss 
has enlisted a powerful ally. Famines Dieii i 
“Pis a mere trifle you ask, worshipful sir. I 
had gladly scon you tax my gratitude more 
largely.” 

“ Consent without delay,” whispered Alexis 
to his uncle. “ Let not the great man think 
you hesitate.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Wirtig. “ I hail 
certainly made a condition, and would gladly 
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—!mt will Amy bo happy with the prosaic 
attorney ?” 

Once more the Great Unknown laid life fin¬ 
ger solemnly on his nose. “ Undoubtedly,” 
be said, tossing of!' another bumper of his 
bust’s best Burgundy, lie spoke rather thick, 
.Mid his eyes had a fixed and glassy look, 
“ Undoubtedly,” lie repeated, as if speaking 
to himself. Just then Caleb and Front-dc- 
h<uuf placed a fresh battery of bottles on table 
a:id sideboard. “ Upon my soul,” added the 
Granger, in English, “this old tavern-keeper 
i, a jolly fellow, and his Burgundy is prime.” 
lie nodded oracularly, and again tilled his 
glass. 

“ Listen to him!” said Alexis to his uncle, 
who hung upon each sound that issued from 
his idol's lips. “ lie prophesies! The second 
sight is upon him! lie foretells their happi¬ 
ness, Consent at once 

"The second sight!” exclaimed Wirtig, 
reverently. “Nay, then, in heaven’s name, 
lie it as he wishes! 1 freely give my consent 1” 

Alexis would fain have left the room to 
seek Elbeu, and Inform him of his good for¬ 
tune; but Ins uncle would not spare him. 
The Englishman continued to imbibe the 
Burgundy, the other guests zealously followed 
his example, conviviality was at its height, 
songs were sung, and the evening wore on, 
Dming a tumultuous chorus, of hurrahs, 
elicited by an impromptu allusion to the 
guest of the evening, introduced by the MUVel- 
stcin poet into a bacchanalian ditty, Caleb en¬ 
tered the room with an important counte¬ 
nance, and beckoned Alexis from the table. 
A foreigner, he said, who spoke more French 
than German, was making anxious inquiries 
about one Schott or Scott, and insisted upon 
seeing the landlord. At first somewhat stag¬ 
gered by tills intelligence, which threatened 
destruction to his schemes, the ready-witted 
architect soon lilt upon a remedy. Sending 
Caleb to announce to the stranger his mas¬ 
ter’s speedy appearance, lie called Wirtig 
aside. 

“ Uncle,” he said, “ the moment for deci¬ 
sive action has arrived. The French general 
is below, lie is on the track of the Great 
Unknown, and insists that he is here. Keep 
him at hay for awhile, and I will contrive the 
escape of your illustrious guest. Above all, 
parley not with the false Frenchman.” 

“Ilal Beauseant!” exclaimed the valorous 
and enthusiastic Wirtig. “Is it indeed so? 
Hethiuks there will he cut-aml-thrust work 
ere the proud Norman reach his prey. Hal 


St. Andrew! he shall have a light Scottish 
answer. And though he were the bravest 
knight that ever put tool in stirrup—” 

“Expend not the precious moments in 
similes,” interrupted Alexis. “Benumber 
only that the man is glib of tongue, and let 
him not mislead you by friendly proles.*ions.” 

“Not I, by the soul of Ileroward!” replied 
Wirtig, leaving the room. 

Alexis hastened to the Englishman, 

“ You must be off, my good sir,” lie said. 
“A detachment of the body-guard of Prince 
Ilcctov of Hauchpfeifenheim is in purruit of 
you. Their officer is in the house making 
clamorous inquiry.” 

“The devil he is!” cried the stranger,so¬ 
bered by the intelligence. “ What is to he 
done? The horse I came upon is thundered. 
Infernal country! Accursed steamboat! I 
cannot leave the place on fool.” 

“ Leave the hmi c. at any rate,” said Alexis, 
“and we will th.-ii >ee what to do. Delay 
another minute, and escape is Impossible, 
Follow me, as you love liberty and life.” 

The Englishman obeyed. Alexis led the 
way into a back-room, threw open a window, 
and stepped out upon a balcony, whence a 
flight of steps descended into the garden of 
the hotel. This was quickly travel 1 : ed, and 
the two men reached a narrow and solitary 
lane, formed hv stables and garden walls, ami 
dose to the outskirts of the town Ten paces 
off stood a puAchahe, the dour open am! tho 
steps down. 

“Now then, sir,” said the driver, in a 
sleepy voice, as they approached his vehicle. 
“ Jump in. No time to lose.” 

“How fortunate!” said the Englishman; 
“ here is a carriage.” 

“ But not for you, is it ?” said Alexis. 

The Kngli.-hman laughed, ami chipped his 
hand on his pocket. 

“Everything for money. Drive on. pos¬ 
tilion, and at a gallop. A double triufojiht for 
you.” 

And he jumped Into the vehicle, which in¬ 
stantly drove oft’, and had disappeared round 
a corner before Alexis, astonished hv the Mid¬ 
denness of the proceeding, had time to recip¬ 
rocate the farewell shouted to him by the fu¬ 
gitive. He was about to reenter the garden, 
when a man came running down the lane. It 
was Elben, 

“ How now, William,” cried Alexis, “what 
do you here ?” 

“Thu postchaise,” cried the attorney, 
“ where is it?” 
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“ The postclmisc—was it for you?” 

“ To be sure,’' 

“ jt has just driven off with the English¬ 
man,” 

“With the Englishman!” gaspccl Elben. 
“ Destruct ion! And Emily in It 1” 

“Emily* my cousin! The devil! What do 
you mean?” 

“Alexis, you are my friend—with you I 
need not dissemble. That carriage was to 
bear me and Emily from my father’s tyranny. 
1 put her into it ten minutes ago. She in- 
si ted I should be armed, and I returned for 
those!” 

And, throwing open his cloak, lie exhibited 
a pair nr enormous horse pistols, and a rapier, 
which, from its antiquated fashion, might 
have belonged to a contemporary of the Great 
Frederick. 

“ And whilst you wore arming,” cried the 
incorrigible Alexis, convulsed with laughter, 
“ the Groat Unknown ran off with your bride. 
Well, you may rely he will not take her fur. He 
is in too great haste to escape, to encumber 
himself with baggage. And you will be spared 
a journey, for my uncle no longer opposes 
your marriage.” 

At that moment the garden door opened, 
and Emily stood before them. No sooner had 
the romantic damsel sent, her knight to arm 
himself, than she remembered an indispensa¬ 
ble condition of an elopement, which she had 
forgotten to observe, and hurried hack to her 
apartment, to leave upon her table a line ad¬ 
dressed to her father, deprecating his wrath, 
and i leading the irresistible force of love. A 
few words from Alexis gave her and Elben the 
joyful a iruranee that no obstacle now barred 
their union. 

Oh reentering the inn, Alexis encountered 
a French equerry of Prince Hector of Pauch- 
pfeiienheiin, who at once recognized him ns 
iiis sovereign’s newly appointed architect. 

“Ah! Munxicur rArchUcctc,” ho ex¬ 
claimed; “ how delighted I am to meet with a 
sane man. The people here arc stark mad, 


and persist in knowing nothing of Scott, tho 
engineer. I know very well lie is here. Tell 
the drunken dog that the prince forgives him. 
I have ordered his baggage to be sent hither, 
and here is money for his expenses. The 
prince never seriously intended to visit upon 
him the fault of his bad machinery.” 

Alexis undertook to transmit Prince Hec¬ 
tor’s bounty and pardon, and was enabled to 
take his uncle the joyful intelligence that the 
bloodthirsty French general had departed in 
peace. 

Elben and Emily were married. Alexis for¬ 
warded the property.of the Great Unknown, 
and soon afterwards left Miffelstein. Virtig 
wondered to hear nothing more of his illus¬ 
trious visitor and benefactor, when one day 
a let ter reached him, bearing the London post¬ 
mark, and scrawled in execrable German, Its 
contents were as follows: 

“Dkak Sin,—Once more back in Old 
England, which I ought never to have left, I 
remit you the enclosed note in diselia go ot 
my reckoning. Before this, you will doubtless 
have discovered who your Great Unknown 
really was, and that his business is with ins- 
tons and paddle wheels, not with novels and 
romances. My best regards to that merry fel¬ 
low Alexis, and to your sentimental littla 
daughter. And you, my comical old friend, 
have my best wishes for your welfare and 
prosperity. Wiixiam Scott.” 

When Wirtig had read this epistle, lie re¬ 
mained for some time plunged in thought. 
From that day forward ho left off novel-read¬ 
ing, and attended to liis business; called 
Caleb Tobias; eschewed bagpiping and Scot¬ 
tish cookery; consigned plaid-curtains,oaken 
sideboards and portraits of the Great Un¬ 
known to the lumber-room. And before the 
new year arrived, the Mossed Pear of Drad- 
wardinc had disappeared from tho door, and 
the thirsty wayfarer might once more drink 
Ids glass by the light of the jolly old Star, 
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THE HILLBURY ROSE. 
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■ “ It’s perfectly outrageous and abominable 
—it makes the blood boil in my veins! 
and they to fancy themselves ladies, for¬ 
sooth 1 Ladies—heaven save the mark! why 
they don’t begin to have even decent man¬ 
ners. See how they treat Rosa Dane.” 

Thus, “ in the heat of youthful blood,” 
spoke my nephew, F,red Manning, and when 
I tried to cool him down, he broke forth 
again. “If I kept this house they’d all be 
packed out before to-morrow morning, bag 
and baggage!” 

Fred was a nineteen year old boy, out on 
a college vacation; I was his “ aunt Bebie; ” 
not that I was baptized by any such heathen¬ 
ish name, for my parents were sensible, God¬ 
fearing people, and gave me the good scrip¬ 
tural name of Rebecca, bnt my nephews and 
nieces, with their new-fangled notions, had 
converted it into Bebie, and how was I to 
help myself? of course,,! was an old maid, 
and a good deal of a one, with gray hair and 
spectacles, and had come into the country 
to keep Fred out of mischief, mend his tom 


clothes and rest my old bones. We had 
found an old-fashioned country inn, half 
buried in vines, where everything was clean 
and wholesome, with great wafts of fresh air 
sweeping through the rooms, and morning- 
glories looking in at the windows; besides, 
we had delicious cream and fresh vegetables, 
and so congratulated ourselves on our good 
luck in lighting on such an Eden. 

Rosa Dane was the only daughter of our 
host, and by turns, she was the table-waiter, 
chamber-maid, pastry-cook and young lady 
of the establishment. She was a pretty 
creature, bright and fresh as a May morning, 
and one of those handy Tankee maidens 
who can turn their hands to anything; and 
it did my old eyes good to look at her as she 
tripped round the house, or stood at the. 
tidy kitchen table concocting the -daintiest 
of tea biscuits; and when she came out in 
the afternoon to play croquet, in her pretty 
pink muslin, she was as fresh and lovely as. 
one of the blush roses that grew in the little 
dooryard. Yes, she was rightly named 
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Rosa. She was a good little thing, too, for 
at odd times I had long chats with her, and 
was delighted to find what nice, sensible 
notions she had about life and its duties. 
She was a bit romantic, to he sure, as girls, 
who live in such quiet places are apt to be, 
and none the worse for it, either, the dear 
innocents! 

It had never occurred to me that our 
paradise could be invaded, till one night the 
stage stopped in a cloud of dust before the 
vines, discharging a perfect avalanche of 
Saratoga trunks and beflouneed matrons 
and maidens, five in all. 

It produced a grand excitement, and we 
hardly knew our quiet old inn under this 
changed aspect. It would hardly be fair to 
say a serpent had crept into our Eden; but 
a discordant element was certainly intro¬ 
duced; the new-comers belonging to that 
class, who, without the slightest particle of 
taste for natural scenery or rural life, thrust 
themselves into small country places, appar¬ 
ently for the express purpose of being un¬ 
comfortable themselves and making every¬ 
body else so,' who expect clam-chowder and 
lohster-salad on the highest, mountain top, 
three hundred miles from the sea; and the 
laws of nature not being' reversed for their 
accommodation, they spend their time in 
fuming and fretting over the deprivation. 
We had found our rooms nice and comfort¬ 
able, the table excellent, and every one kind 
and obliging;—they found the rooms “hor¬ 
rid,” the meats “abominable,” the people 
“pert and disagreeable.” Why, fiuding 
everything so dreadful, they did not go away 
was a mystery; but they staid on and 
fretted. 

Poor little Bosa had a hard time of it; she 
trotted her feet off trying to please them, 
but to no purpose; they were terribly rude 
to her, and Fred, at every meal, was just 
ready to swear at them for it. It was amus- 
ing to see bow bland and courteous they 
were to us, after discovering we belonged to 
a family they were pleased to consider old 
enough to associate with; but thi 3 only 
heightened Fred’s disgust 

They had been in Hillbury about two 
Weeks, when Fred gave utterance to the 
words at the head of this narrative. He 
and I had come out on a fishing excursion, 
and as we sat eating our lunch under a tree 
we discussed our fellow-bbardBrs somewhat 
freely. 

“They are shoddy—real shoddy—no la¬ 


dies ever behaved as they do,-” he exclaimed, 
devouring a hng doughnut with incredible 
alacrity. 

“Hardly shoddy,” I said; “for they can 
be ladylike when they choose, but certainly 
not true ladies—a lady ja always consider¬ 
ate of others.” 

“ Considerate? I should think not, in¬ 
deed! It -makes me as mad as a March 
hare to see them ordering Bosa round and 
insulting her as they do. I shall give them 
a blast some day that will shock their deli¬ 
cate sensibilities—you see if I don’t!” 

“How, Fred, do control yourself,” I said; 
“ don’t, I beg of you, go to getting up a scene 
in a country tavern!” 

“ Let them behave themselves decently,' 
then!” And the youth stretched himself 
out on the grass and ruminated: 

“ Aunt Bebie, do you consider Bosa Dane 
a lady?” he asked, after a little pause, in 
which I counted my stitches, for I had 
brought my crocheting. 

“ She has a refined nature,” I answered; 
“ she is a little gem, but needs polishing,” 
—for indeed the child was a modest, gentle 
little thing. 

“Wouldn’t she make a sensation now, in 
a Fifth Avenue drawing-room!” he said; 
“ Dress her up a little, and she’d be down¬ 
right stunning!” 

“ Perhaps so—but I should he sorry to see 
her there,” I answered; “ she is exactly fitted 
to her present surroundings, and I hope will 
always remain the simple, pure-hearted 
country girl she is now; by-and-by marry¬ 
ing some nice young farmer lad. Wouldn’t 
she make a busy little bee of a fanner’s 
wife?” 

“Ho coarse boor of a farmer is good 
enough for her?’ cried Fred, in an excited 
tone. 

“ All farmers are not coarse and boorish,’* 
Isaid; “hers must be a right manly and 
intelligent one, and as refined as she; there 
are such.” 

“Doubted; but doesn’t she behave like 
an angel to those hateful F. F. B.’s?” 

These initials being on the trunks of our 
fellow-boarders, Fred always chose to thus 
designate them, averring they stood for 
First Families of Boston. v 

“Yes, she’s a good amiable puss as ever 
lived,” Isaid. 

“Do you know, auntie,” said Fred, after 
another little pause, “ I think that youngest 
FEE. is getting to he a little sweet on me?” 
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“Fred Manning, Fm ashamed of you?’ I 
cried. 

And I was—I knew he was conceited—all 
boys of nineteen are, and the only hope is 
that some of it will get knocked out of them 
in college, or somewhere else—but that he 
should be puffed np to that degree, as to be 
fancying girls were falling in love with him 
was beyond belief! and he scarcely out of 
liis sleeved aprons yet! 

“I am heartily ashamed of you,” I said 
again, “ for being such a coxcomb as to 
dream of such a thing! X thought yon were 
enough of a gentleman to take higher views 
of women.” 

To do the boy justice he blushed at this 
—but still his voice was rather sulky as he 
answered: 

“Then let women respect themselves, if 
they expect respect from us.” 

There was something in this—when I 
thought of all the flirting, giggling, nonsen¬ 
sical girls there are in the world, I could not 
so much blame the boy. 

“ I despise women like the F.F. B.’s,” he 
added, “ but from the bottom of my heart I 
reverence a true-hearted, noble girl, like 
Bosa Dane; she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and as good and pnre as she is beautiful.” 

I wondered at his excited manner, and re¬ 
plied rather coolly*: 

“Yes, she’s a good little girl, and well 
adapted to the place she’s in.” 

• “ Adapted to any place,” he cried; “ she 
would grace a palaceand .be its light and 
glory—and she shall be the light and glory 
of my home, if I can win her love!” 

I dropped my crochet needle and sat stiff 
as a stock, gazing at the boy. 

“ Yes,” he went on, in the same excited 
way, “ I love her—love her as I do my own 
soul—yea, a thousand times better, and no 
power on earth shall keep me from making 
her my wife 1 I know what you are going to 
Bay,” he said, turning round and facing me 
—“ you are going to tell me about my fami¬ 
ly, and wealth, and education, and all that 
stuff, but you needn’t. You have been all 
my life teaching me that such things are of 
little consequence compared with moral 
worth; and now, you’ll turn right round- 
and falsify all these assertions, and try and 
make me as mean, and low, and selfish as 
the worst! But you wont succeed—I love 
Bosa Dane as never man loved a woman, 
and I swear that nothing on earth shall sep¬ 
arate usl” 


“As never man loved a woman!” To 
hear that, and neither of them better than 
babies. 

“ Of course, I shall see she is sent to 
school and gains a few accomplishments,” 
he added, “ and by the time I am through 
college she will be fit to adorn any circle in 
the land. If my family have one spark of 
honorable feeling, they will be proud to own 
her; if they haven’t, the worse for them— 
that’s all! My course is fixed, and nothing 
in heaven or earth shall alter it!” 

How the hoy shocked me! But I could 
not say a word, to save my life. 

Great masses of black clouds were rolling 
np in the west, darkening all the hills; but 
they were nothing to the blackness and con¬ 
fusion in my mind. 

M I—I think,” I at last stammered—“ we 
had—better go home.” 

So home we drove, neither of us speak¬ 
ing a word on the way. 

Once more in the quiet of my own room, 
the absurdity of my predicament overcame 
me. Here was I, Bebecca Manning, spin¬ 
ster, aged fifty-five, sitting in a.country tav¬ 
ern with a furious love-affair on my hands! 
Was there evef anything so ridiculous? It 
was perplexing, too; for what was to be 
done? Fred was boiling over with a boy’s 
first honest passion, and it was not to be 
scoffed at; it might injure him for life to 
embitter him now. A far worse thing might 
have come to him than to love and marry a 
pure-hearted, pretty girl, like Bosa Dane; 
yet I knew his parents would regard it as 
the height of folly. There was some truth 
in what Fred had said: we do exhort our 
sons to be upright and honorable; we tell 
them that truth and integrity are far supe¬ 
rior to wealth and worldly position; but 
when they attempt to do anything that will 
compromise their standing in “ our set,” no 
matter how noble, and self-sacrificing, and 
honorable it may be, do we not Often show 
them, after all our fine talk, that we dread 
loss of caste more than loss of honor ? Fred’s 
feeling was honorable, yet I confess the idea 
of a connection with the Danes was not 
agreeable to me. And yet how infinitely 
superior was Bosa to the F. F. B.’s in all that 
fits a woman to be a strength and joy to her 
husband’s heart and home? Was I then 
all wrong—worldly, and purse-proud, and 
hard-hearted^ 1 The matter worried and 
puzzled me; and I heartily wished this 
Childish affair had never been thought oft 
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Yes, their youngness and greenness—here 
was a place 1 could plant myself upon; what 
did children of nineteen and seventeen know 
of fche/rown minds? By the time Fred was 
twenty-four he would be worshipping some 
stately Juno or Diana, as'unlike as possible 
to the pretty barmaid of the inn. Yes, I 
could tell him this: tell him it would be dis¬ 
honorable to ensnare such a young girl’s 
affections, and make him promise to say 
nothing to her now; promising on my part, 
that i f f when he was ready to marry, he 
should still prefer her, X would use my influ¬ 
ence to propitiate his parents. 

I went to sleep on this: though my sleep 
was none of the soundest, and I was glad to 
see the sunlight and the morning-glories. I 
went down to breakfast all prepared to ad¬ 
vise and admonish Fred, when X could get 
him to myself But “Man proposes, God 
disposes,” as the French satirist has said. 

When I entered the breakfast room, I saw 
at a glance my advice would not be needed. 

There was Fred, flushed and confused, 
putting salt into his coffee and stirring it 
with a fork, totally oblivious of what he was 
about—while Rosa, pale as a ghost, upset 
the milk pitcher, scalding Mrs. F. F.B.’s 
aristocratic hand with the boiling contents. 
Then followed a scene. Mrs. F. F. B., with 
smarting flesh a nd hotter temper, flared up, 
calling Rosa “ a careless, bungling hussy.” 
On this, Fred flared up, insisting that Rosa 

should be treated as a lady in his pres¬ 
ence,” which so astonished Mrs. F. F. B. 
that forgetting her pain she absolutely glar¬ 
ed at him in her amazement: and the young 
Miss F. F. B., as if to cap the climax, simper- 
ingly asked Fred, “ if he didn’t consider the 
equality of races a very beautiful theory in¬ 
deed?” evidently regarding Rosa as a Mon¬ 
golian, or something of that sort. Fred 
snarling out a “No” left the room, slam¬ 
ming the door after him, while Rosa dissolv¬ 
ed in tears, took refuge in the kitchen. * 

Mrs. F. F. B., in a stately manner, after 
exclaiming, “most extraordinary, certainly’” 
announced her intention of leaving Hillbury 
as soon as possible, “ without one regret,” as 
she civilly informed me. 

Yes, the young folks had got the start of 
an old coach like me, and the mischief’was 
done. I dreaded to meet Fred, I confess, 
hut the unmannerly boy took himself off 
without coming near me, only leaving 
word he was gone out gunning and should 
not he back till night. So all I could do 


was to make the most of my crocheting, and 
meditate through all the long hours of that 
interminable August day. I made a sad 
botch in my aflghan, and my meditations 
were nothing but a muddle of uncomfortable 
thoughts. The only point on which I was 
clear was, that I would never again, till my 
dying day, attempt to matronize a nineteen 
year old boy. If it could have been done 
safely anywhere.it could be in such a quiet 
place as Hillbury, and yet what a state of 
things we had all contrived to get ourselves 
into l 

Rosa flitted about that day pale as a 
ghost. I pitied the child; what right had 
anybody to disturb her young mind by 
such nonsense as*love-making ? It was a cru¬ 
el shame, and Fred ought to have known 
better; and at least to have asked advice of 
me before plunging her into all this trouble. 
The household were a good deal occupied 
in getting the five F. F. B.’s ready for their 
departure, preparatory to which a vast 
amount of washing, clear-starching, ironing, 
trunk-mending, fretting and fault-finding 
had to be done. 

There was no Fred at the tea-table; arid 
when the twilight deepened and he came 
not, I began to be really afraid something 
had happened to him—-perhaps, he had shot 
himself and was lying helpless in the woods. 
At last, I grew so much alarmed I went to 
see if Mr. Dane considered it best to send 
any one to hunt him up. As I went down 
the stairs I chanced to look out at the hack 
window in the hall, and lo l there were Fred 
and Rosa walking leisurely down the lot— 
she looking on the ground, and he bending 
over her in the most lover-like way imagi¬ 
nable. Well! well! he was not shot—that 
Was a comfort; but my mind “ was greatly 
tumbled up and down,” as Bunyan says, and 
I did not sleep at all well that night either. 
Indeed, I spent the greater part of it in 
concocting a letter to Fred’s father, who X 
was sure had better first receive the news 
through me, as Fred would be certain to 
bolt it out in the most offensive way; and if 
I dozed, it was to dream of infuriated fath¬ 
ers and headstrong sons dashing each other’s 
brains oat with Hillbury rocks; so that 
again the morning light was welcome. 

At six o’clock the tri-weekly stage went 
off, bearing the whole tribe of F. F. B.’s, 
trunks, flounces, ill-humor and all. Having 
taken my leave of them the night before, X 
watched the departure from my chamber 
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window; but what was my surprise to see 
Fred mount beside the driver on the box 
and drive off. 

“Well! well!” I said to myself again; and 
I had to fall bach on my crocheting and 
meditations for another day; and if some of 
the latter were on the remarkable freedom 
with which young fuen treated their elders, 
they could not be considered inappropriate. 

That evening as I sat by my window, 
watching the crimson glory fade from the 
western sky, I heard a low tap at my door. 
On opening it, Rosa crept in, looking as if 
she had cried her eyes out. 

Poor thing! my old maid’s heart, which I 
verily believe has still a soft spot in it, 
warmed to her; and wherf she sat down on 
a low stool at my feet, and laying her head 
in my lap, burst into a fresh tempest of sobs, 
I was quite overcome. 

“ Miss Manning,” she whispered, “ I 
couldn’t help it—I oenldn’t. Am I so very, 
very bad ?” 

“ No, not bad, my child,” I said, “ but I 
do wish this had iSbt happened.” 

For though I eoukl not be angry with the 
poor girl, as she had never put herself in 
Fred’s way, nor dieted, nor been unwomanly 
in any sense, still I wished to show her I 
was not pleased that it had all been settled 
and no one consulted. I could not exactly 
blame her fur loving Fred; but still, they 
need not have huntied matters so. 

“I couldn’t help it!” she again whispered 
—this time the blood rushing to her face 
in crimson floods^* I couldn’t help it—I do 
love Robbie, and have, ever since he was a 
child!” 

So it was Bobbie she loved, and not Fred! 
This altered the case; and in my relief I 
Said all kinds of comforting things to the child. 

“I’ve known hi® always,” she continued, 
“ and last year I promised to marry him; 
and I couldn’t break a solemn promise, you 
know, now he is away. And, O Miss Man¬ 
ning, if you oould only see Robbie,” she said, 
lifting her flushed lace, with a pretty pride 
flashing out from her eyes, “I know you 
wouldn’t blame me—he is so manly and so 
brave; so true.and good—ever so much too 
good for poor little me 1” 

Iy&s not disposed to question Robbie’s 
perfections, or lessen her esteem for them, 
and assured her Z thought she was doing 
exactly right in remaining true to. him. 

“ And do you—do you think—he will feel 
bo eery bad ?” she sited, evidently meaning 


Fred; “will—will anything happen to him_ 

do yon think ?” 

Now at seventeen I should have felt just 
as Rosa did—that a disappointment in love 
would certainly be followed by suicide, or at 
the best a blighted life; but since, I have 
found out that men are, for the most part, 
remarkably sustained under such afflictions; 
they possess marvellously recuperative 
powers, which enable them to transfer their 
affections to a new object with great appar¬ 
ent ease and satisfaction; and I hastened 
to assure the distressed Rosa that I hoped 
Fred would survive this disappointment 
and become a good and useful man. 

Fred came back the next day, down¬ 
hearted and moody enough; and he and I 
left Hillbury soon after. He was by no 
means an agreeable companion on the home¬ 
ward journey; but he never spoke to me 
again of Rosa Dane, and in a week or two 
went back to college—“ a sadder and a wi¬ 
ser man.” I pitied him, for the mortification 
was a keen one; but iu my heart I fancied 
it would do him no great harm to find every 
girl he met was not in love with him. 

This was seven years ago. In the inter¬ 
val, I had known little about the Danes or 
Hillbury; but last September I went there 
again to spend a week or two. Fred, hav¬ 
ing the week before started West on a bridal 
tour, did not accompany me. Everythin”’ 
looked unchanged at the old inn, saving that 
Rosa’s bright face was wanting. The next 
morning she came np to see me; and in the 
afternoon I went and took tea with her in 
the pretty cottage where she lived, about a 
mile distant. 

She blushed when she presented Robbie 
to me; and as she stood by his side with a 
little facsimile of herself in her arms, I 
thought I had never seen a prettier picture 
—he, brown, tall and manly; she, sweet, fair 
’ and womanly; and the baby as dainty and 
sweet a rosebud as ever nestled -on the par¬ 
ent stalk. Tes, she was still the blooming 
“Rose of Hillbury’’—the name I had given 
her at first and which fitted her so well. 

Mrs. Fred Manning is a tall brunette, dig¬ 
nified and stately, with great reserve of 
manner. I sometimes wonder if her husband 
ever thinks of Rosa Dane and his boyish 
love? He certainly seems perfectly satisfied 
with the totally different type of woman¬ 
hood he has wooed and won, and is none 
the worse for having been once refused. 
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CHAPTER L 

By that narrow window, set like a loop¬ 
hole in the massive wall of the jail, and 
crossed by bars of rusty iron, a man stood 
looking out on the fading day. Not that 
there was anything pleasant or interesting 
in the view from that window. It was a 
waning afternoon in early autumn, and the 
dying sunlight, turned somehow into the 
meagre ghost of itself, slanted in two pallid 
rays through the bars, and lost itself be¬ 
yond in the gloom and damp of the noi¬ 
some prison cell. A streak of blue sky, 
with a tom fringe of cloud flecking it, was 
just discernible, to be sure, over the wall 
of the jail yard—that, and two or three 
lonely shrubs in a comer—poor, forlorn 
things, which would not grow, in spite of 
ail the nursing of the jailor*s little grand¬ 
daughter, but which shrank, and shivered, 
and groaned in every wind, day after day, 
as if the close atmosphere of crime and 
sorrow had blasted them forever. 

Somewhere, no doubt, on that autumn 
afternoon, there were plenty of golden har¬ 
vest fields, full of reapers* songs, and pleas¬ 
ant valley farms, and noisy brooks brawling 
over white pebbles, and hazel thickets, 
where happy children gathered up the 
fallen nuts in their plump brown bands— 
these, and a thousand other bright and 
beautiful things; but sin only, and the sad 
miseries bom of sin, knew the old jail that 
I tell you of. 

And the man at the barred window stood 
staring out into vacancy. His shadow fell 
dark athwart the two pallid rays of sun¬ 
light It was a narrow cell, with a coarse 
pallet in one comer, and a rude table, with 
a stone pitcher half filled with water stand¬ 
ing upon it. The bleared walls reeked with 
dampness; a scent of decay and mould 
clung, like poison, to the air. 

One hand rested on the bars, and against 
it leaned his bent forehead, dark with 
knotted veins. He was hardly past the 
meridian of youth—this prisoner—in spite 
of the frost showing in the hair about his 


temples—a handsome man, you would have 
said, with a certain air of high-breeding— 
the innate aristocracy-of his birth and 
blood that had followed him even into that 
dreadful place. His face was thin and 
worn; the eyes were lustrous and deep- 
sunken; the features fixed in pale im¬ 
mobility. 

Four strong walls of stone and mortar, 
relentless as the. grave; sounds from the 
neighboring cells—-shrieks, and curses, 
and moans, breaking the stillness by 
night and by day. (And he heard them, 
of course; how could he fail? He had 
never & nook or comer from which he 
could shut them out.) Some daily visit of 
jailor or surgeon, a bolt withdrawn on 
their coming, or slipped back into place at 
their departure; a dead leaf whirling in a 
gnsfc across the casement, and slow hours 
that dragged their weary length from day 
to day, counted in their coarse over and 
over again—these were the things which 
now made np the sum total of this man’s 
life—a life, too, that but a few weeks be¬ 
fore had been filled to the brim with a 
thousand feverish ambitions. Ah, well. 

There were the sunbeams. Two pallid 
little rays they were, lending to the place, 
and the hapless dweller thereof, just 
enough of God’s sweet peace and pity to 
redeem them from their dark and hopeless 
hell. Every day since his coming hither— 
since the iron doors of the jail had closed 
upon him, with an echo of doom in their 
remorseless clank, these sunbeams had 
been his constant visitors. He waited for 
their coming at morning, he watched their 
slow departure at twilight. He made t them 
his friends, lingering in their feeble* light 
and warmth, with the sad pitiful apathy of 
a strong heart, dead to all further purpose 
and hope. 

They, in return, had brought him a 
ghost 

This autumn afternoon of which I write 
was rapidly closing in. The two moated 
beams began to fade from the stone floor. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the jear 1865, by Thomes & Talbot. Bos tun, Mass., in 
the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington,] 
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and climb the rusty iron bars. The man 
a t the window then raised his forehead and 
looked up. Was it sunshine flooding the 
whole aperture in that tremulous golden 
flush? The sunken eyes fastened them¬ 
selves upon it with fervid intensity. No, 
nor sunshine, but filmy tinted mist, sway¬ 
ing and clinging to the grim window like a 
web of amber gauze. The prisoner lifted 
his hand, but slipping weirdly through the 
bloodless fingers, it leaped up to the top¬ 
most bar, and as it hung there for a mo¬ 
ment, out from it, upon the man, paie and 
stilly, looked forth a human face. 

The face of a woman. How young, how 
tenderly beautiful it was, framed in its 
golden torrents of hair! Out of heaven 
there could be nothing more perfect or 
more saintly. Every exquisite outline was 
there, faint and vapory, it is true, but yet 
complete. A low waxen forehead; shining 
mournfully beneath the pearl-starred hair, 
eyqs that looked straight into his— thi s 
prisoner’s — almond-shaped, and Assyrian 
in their blackness, but filled with an un¬ 
utterable woe, a pure cheek, from, which 
all life and color had flad away, arched 
lips, parted, and strangely pale, a slender 
throat, melting into a pulseless snow-white 
bosom, overflowed with dabbled yellow 
tresses, but showing through them all, and 
through its tom rich draperies, a dark and 
terrible something which nothing earthly 
could ever hide again. It was a single 
broad red bloodstain. 

“ Hagar!” shrieked the man, extending 
his arms wildly. 

One spear of purple light shining directly 
into a thousand scintillating brilliants, 
struck the white forehead of the vision, 
and lost itself in her torrent-like hair. 
Then the long tresses, drooping down to 
the black bars, flung a sudden golden light 
across the window, a smile, faint and 
sweet, like moonlight on snow, wreathed 
the cold lips, and the two moated sun¬ 
beams and the white still face had fled to¬ 
gether toward the stars. 

The prisoner dashed his forehead down 
upon his hands with a bitter groan. Illu¬ 
sion all! Poor haunted heart! This was 
how he always saw her in that prison cell. 

A heavy shuffling step came along the 
corridor and stopped at the door. A key 
turned with a doll grating sound in the 
lock, and the door opened. 

“Nattier’ called the voice of Antony 


Ijermond, the hale and hearty old jailor, 
as he paused to look over his shoulder for 
his little grandchild. 

She came running along the corridor be¬ 
hind Mm, her brown braids hanging loose 
upon her shoulders, and her fair little face 
growing very sober as she peered with 
great round eyes into the cell. The pris¬ 
oner turned at the sound of his jailor’s 
voice. 

“ Have you got the wine, Nattie ?” 

“ Yes, grandpa.” 

“And the grapes?” 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“Put them on the table. I hope you 
find yourself comfortable to-night, sir?” 
kindly. 

The prisoner’s glance swept the length 
and breadth of the four grim walls. 

“ Yes,” laconically. 

“ It’s best,” said old Antony, caressing 
the braids of the child, who had pressed 
close up to his side, “ it’s best not to be 
cast down. A man’s never sure of what’ll 
happen to-morrow. There’s the wine, as 
the surgeon ordered, and there’s the grapes; 
and it’s to be hoped you’ll be better soon, 
sir.” 

“ Thank you,” said the prisoner. 

From the little wicket basket on the ta¬ 
ble he raised a great cluster of the fruit, 
purple with cloudy bloom, and gave it to 
the child. 

“ This is my granddaughter,” said old 
Antony, with a touch of pride, “my little 
Nattie—she was bom here.” 

“Here? Good God P* cried the prisoner. 

“O, Pve been keeper these twenty 
years,” answered Antony, quietly, “ and I 
have always lived in the jail; bnt I’m 
growing old now.” 

The prisoner shuddered. 

“ Twenty years—in this place ?” 

“ Come next Christmas,” answered An¬ 
tony. “ It don’t seem so pleasant, maybe, 
but old folks aint fond of change like 
young ones. Nattie, my girl,” in sudden 
remembrance, “ thank the gentleman.” 

There was a singular deference in the 
old man’s voice. Even Ms blunt instincts 
had somehow felt how different this man 
was from the usual class of criminals. 

“ I thank you,” said the clear voice of 
the child. 

She was holding the grapes carefully in 
her white apron. A faint smile flitted 
across the prisoner’s Ups. 
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“What is your name?” he ashed. 

“ Nathalie—Nathalie Lermond.” 

“ Come now,” said the old jailor. 

She slipped her little hand into his. 
There is something unutterably sweet and 
touching in the pity of a child. Her small 
face, grave beyond its years, turned back 
to look once more at the strange man who 
stood watching her with such sunken shin¬ 
ing eyes, just where the last glimmer of 
sunset, falling through the bars of the 
window, struck her brown head, and 
crowned it like a halo. 

“Poor prisoner?’ sighed the little ten¬ 
der voice. 

She kissed her hand to him from the 
door, then her face faded out like a star 
beyond it, the key turned in the lock, and 
Antony Lermond’s footsteps and his little 
grandchild’s went echoing off down the 
dark corridor. 

Two sober eyes, brown as berries, grew 
suddenly large with inquiry. 

“Grandpa,” said Nattie, pattering on 
beside the heavy plodding feet, “ who is 
that man?” 

The old jailor jingled his keys. 

“ His name is Hendee.” 

“What has he done, grandpa?” 

Antony shook his wise head. 

“ ’Taint safe to say what a man’s done, 
my girl, till it’s proved agin him. He’s 
here for the murder of a woman.” 

The child’s face put on a grave horrified 
look. 

“O grandpa?’ 

“It’s hard to believe such things of fine 
gentlemen like him,” said the old jailor. 
“ Not but that there’s evidence enough to 
hang a half dozen common men—circum¬ 
stantial, you know.” 

Nattie knew nothing about it. She shot 
her queries straight to the point. 

“Who was the woman?” 

“A great lady,” answered Antony, 
“ somewhere up the country—stabbed dead 
on her marriage-night. , ’Twas a dreadful 
thing to do.” 

Little Nattie shuddered. 

“ What did he kill her for, grandpa?” 

“Lord bless you, girl, how should X 
know? ’Twas some love affair.” 

“ They’ll hang him, wont they ? 1 ’ in a 
quick startled tone. 

“ They’ll hang him, most likely, if they 
prove it agin him, as is both right and 
proper.” 


Nattie mused. Presently: 

“ Grandpa,” solemnly, looking up into 
his face, “do you t hink he did the 
murder?” 

Down the long passage before the two, a 
tall figure came hurrying toward them. 
Old Antony straightway commenced hunt¬ 
ing through the baggy pockets of his coat. 

“ No, my girl, I can’t say that I do; he 
don’t seem like that kind of a man, bnt 
that remains to be proved. I had a letter 
for Mr. Calvert, Nattie. Where is Air. 
Calvert's letter?” 

Down it dropped to the dark stone floor, 
shaken from the folds of a bandanna hand¬ 
kerchief. It was a fine white affair, ad¬ 
dressed in a round bold hand to John Cal¬ 
vert. Nattie picked it up. Air. Calvert by 
this time was beside them. He came up 
quickly, his step echoing on the dark flags 
irith a metallic ring—a statelyfellow, with 
a leonine head, and eyes like a falcon’s. 
He had been waiting there for the old man 
a long time. 

“ Here ’tis,” muttered Antony, fumbling 
with the bandanna; “ give it to him, Nat¬ 
tie—here's the letter at last, Air. Calvert.” 

Air. Calvert took it with a white shapely 
hand that had no tremor. The calm face 
remained calm. No line of it betrayed 
disturbance—nothing but his falcon eyes 
—they glittered. 

“I hope it’s good news, sir,” said the 
old jailor, kindly.” 

Afr. Calvert unfolded his letter. 

“Come,” whispered Nathalie, pulling 
her grandfather’s sleeves. 

So the two, old man and child, passed 
on, and in the feeble light of the passage, 
Air. Calvert, thus left alone, stood reading 
the following lines, written on the tom 
leaf of a memoranda, blotted and blurred: 

“ AIy ueab Boy, —Submit to fate grace¬ 
fully! I am more likely to share your 
lodgings than to help you oat of them. It’s 
deuced shabby to imprison a fellow for 
debt. Study resignation. Ton will find it 
a good thing to have about you. For my¬ 
self, I am a broken reed. 

“St. AIaub.” 

Air. Calvert refolded the leaf and placed 
it back in the envelop. Still holding it, he 
walked off down the passage, slowly, and 
with an odd whimsical smile curling his 
Ups. 

“ WLat a fool I have beeup’ he said. 
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The dark followed and settled around 
him. The corridors filled fast with it. He 
did not mind; he went on and on. 

“ The hearth In hall was black and dead. 

No ward was dight in bower within. 

Nor merry bowl, nor welcome bed, 

( Here’s sorry cheer,’ quoth the Heir of Linne.” 

It was a clear voice, ringing np the cor¬ 
ridor like a bugle-call. Hr. Calvert looked 
up and saw a half-open door, and beyond a 
room with a fire and a carpet, some neat 
furniture, and a stand of flowers in the 
window. He had been walking on uncon¬ 
sciously until he had reached the apart¬ 
ments of the jailor, and in the doorway be¬ 
fore him Nattie Lermond stood, looking 
out through her shining hair. He paused. 
“ Well, mademoiselle ?” 

“Are you going away?” she said. 

“ Not at present.” 

“ Then you didn’t have good news, as 
grandpa wished ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

What persistent eyes the child had I 
“ You must owe a great deal of money,” 
thoughtfully. 

Hr. Calvert laughed/ 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ How are you ever going to get away?” 
“As yet, I cannot tell.” 

“ Haven’t you anybody to help you, Mr. 
Calvert?” 

He flushed, then looked aroused, 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“O dear! whatever will you do?” in 
grave perplexity. 

“ What all men in like circumstances do, 
Miss Nathalie—trust to Fortune,” with a 
shrug. 

Nathalie drew a deep breath and turned 
about in the doorway. 

“ It isn’t pleasant to live here,” she said. 
“ No,” answered Mr. Calvert. 

“ But grandpa would not like to change,” 
with an inflection that assured him her 
views and grandpa’s differed. “He has 
lived here twenty years—that is a long 
time, Mr. Calvert.” 

“ Very long for little Mademoiselle Ler¬ 
mond to think about,” smiling. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Calvert,” said the 
6weet young voice. 

“ Good-night, Miss Nathalie.” 

The door closed. 

“Little rose,” said Mr. Calvert, with a 
suddenly softened face, “ blooming under 


a Upas tree—what keeps her from the 
poison?” 

Groping back through the passage, he 
went away to his dreary debris room in the 
old jail, smiling as he went, and with his 
luckless letter still crushed within his 
hand. 

CHAPTER II. 

Autumn crept on apace. The clouds 
began to trail gray and low over the old 
seaport city; all the summer birds had 
gone. The few forlorn stumps in the jail- 
yard comer had shed their withered leaves 
long before, and far below, down the har¬ 
bor’s dark distance, the wild and haggard 
surf-liiies rolled in wearily from day’s end 
to day’s end, in mist and storm, and piti¬ 
less autumn winds. 

Little Nathalie Lermond, with her chin 
in one rosy palm, crouched in the window 
of the jailor’s sitting-room, and listened to 
the wind, and counted the raindrops trick¬ 
ling down the pane, always with solemn 
eyes. Stone walls could not muffle all the 
sounds within, or shut out the ravings of 
the storms outside, but the voice of the 
storms was-the best. 

New prisoners were brought in by night 
and by day. Often the noise of arrival 
frightened Nathalie from her child’s sleep. 
Shrieks and curses made the dark hours 
terrible. Sometimes white wolfish faces 
glared at her through the prison bars. Men 
lay in the cells around under sentence of 
death, others were going forth to trial, oth¬ 
ers still awaited their turn in fear and 
great trembling, or, let it be hoped, in 
placid trust. Hark aud dreary days. 

Dreary enough to Hendee, the accused 
murderer, lying listless on his pallet. 
Dreary enough to Calvert, the poor debtor, 
wandering at will in the passages, allowed 
to thrust his face into whatever light was 
there, yet still a prisoner no less than the 
other, and surely with a poorer chance of 
ultimate release. Day by day old Antony 
saw that the face of one grew thinner and 
paler, day by day he marked that the quick 
nervous step in the corridors lost some¬ 
thing of its firm metallic ring. To each of 
these men there was death itself in the 
very air of the place. 

Sometimes when Antony came into the 
cell of Hendee—often, as the weeks went 
on,, with delicacies that were never tasted. 
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medicines that were never taken—Nattie’s 
face, set in its tawny clusters of hair, fol¬ 
lowed after, and looked at the prisoner 
with large and sorrowful eyes. She was 
like a fleeting vision of one of Murillo’s 
saints, and one day, when he had been 
missing his two sunbeams—hidden in fog 
and damp—she stole from Antony’s side, 
and going up to the rude table, set timidly 
down upon it a glass holding a creamy tea- 
rose, some geraniums, and a cluster of 
mignonette, tied together with a cord. The 
prisoner turned upon her shortly. 

“ Why do you give me your flowers ?” he 
said. 

“ It is very dreary here,” answered the 
sweet voice. “ I thought you might like 
them—I raised them all myself.” . 

“ O, you did ?” 

“ Yes. I shall have a blush-rose blown 
to-morrow—I will bring that, too.” 

The prisoner’s pale face worked curi¬ 
ously. He looked at the jailor. 

“ Did you tell me this was your child?” 
he said. 

“ My grandchild, sir,” answered Antony. 

“ Has she parents ?” ‘ 

Antony shook his head. “ No one but 
me, sir.” 

“ Why do you keep her in this accursed 
place ?” cried the prisoner. 

“ I have no other,” said Antony. 

“ True,” muttered Hendee, beneath his 
breath. 

As they were going away he made one 
step after them. 

“Wait!” he called to the child; “do 
not bring your blush-roses to me. Do you 
know of what I stand accused?” 

Nathalie lifted her clear unflinching face. 

“ O yes.” 

“ Then why do you dare come here at 
all?” 

“ Bless me 1” began Antony. The pris¬ 
oner checked him . He was waiting for 
the answer of the child. 

“ O, grandpa does not believe you guilty, 
and I am not afraid to come—indeed I am 
not!” said Nathalie. 

“Ah?” with a ghastly smile. 

After they had gone, he went up to the 
flowers and lifted them from the glass, and 
caressed them, and pressed them to his 
forehead and his lips. A sudden hot tear, 
wrung from God alone knows what depths 
of despairing sorrow, splashed upon Nath¬ 
alie’s sweet tea-rose. Here was something 


far better than the snnbeams. Like rain 
on some parched hillside, stirring its with¬ 
ered verdure into life once more, like a 
cooling draught unto fevered lips, fell on 
the desolate heart of this man the sweet 
pity of a little child. Verily it was a sim¬ 
ple thing, but it should have its reward. 

Another week went by. On its last 
night the old jailor, in going the rounds of 
the cells, found Hendee stretched upon his 
pallet, with hollow eyes staring blanklyin- 
to space. Not that there was anything un¬ 
usual in this. He had often surprised him 
thus of late, but now something in the 
haggard face, and in the look of those 
eyes, startled Antony. He went up to him. 

“ Perhaps you don’t find yourself so well 
to-night, sir?” cheerily. 

The prisoner’s filed gaze turned slowly 
from the wall. 

“ I shall be better to-morrow,” faintly. 
“ Is the surgeon in the jail?” 

“He left an hour ago.” 

The prisoner passed his hand across his 
eyes in a bewildered manner. 

“ It does not matter. I think I have 
been dreaming,” he said. 

The weak helpless tone struck to An¬ 
tony’s kind heart. 

“ Perhaps you’d let me pour you a drop 
of wine, sir? It’s a good heart you must 
keep now—you’ll be tried to-morrow.” 

The prisoner drew a long breath, putting 
the wine away nntasted- 

“Ah, I remember. They will try me for 
the murder of—■” A quick shudder. 

“ Yes,” said Antony. 

“How long have I been imprisoned 
here ?” he asked. “ I can keep no note of 
time now.” 

“ It’s four weeks come to-morrow. You 
have found it pretty dreary?"’ answered 
Antony. 

Something like a groan welled up from 
the pale lips. 

“ Yes,” with an effort, “ very dreary.” 

“ Is there anything you’d like to-night ?” 
said the jailor. 

Hendee lifted himself on his elbow, his 
face flaming into sudden light. 

“Where is that child—Nathalie?” he 
cried. “ Is she here ?” 

“No sir?’ said the old man, in amaze; 
“ Name's abed and asleep!” 

He fell back on his pillow, the light fad- 
ing from his face again like a hope sud¬ 
denly chilled. 
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“ There, go P’ he said; “ that is all.” 

So, vaguely wondering, Antony went 
away and left him, believing in his inno¬ 
cence, glad that his time of trial had ar¬ 
rived, hoping for his acquittal. 

Meanwhile the night crept on. Far out 
in a purple bank of western clouds peered 
forth the broken ring of a young hunter’s 
moon. All was quiet about the jail—all 
but the bark of the great wolf-mastiff 
chained in the jail yard. Hattie had no 
need to bury her brown head in the pillow 
that night—the only sounds abroad were 
the homeless wind at the stone casement, 
and the dog below clanking his chain. 

The clocks of the city struck midnight. 
Off in the low west a pale ring of fire 
marked the mournful sinking moon; and 
once, as those clanging strokes smote the 
air, Grip, the wolf-mastiff, started up from 
sleep and howled piteously. 

Are brute instincts stronger than human? 
Antony Lermond did not hear his trusty 
bolts and bars giving way; he did not know 
of stealthy steps in his corridors; but on 
the stroke of twelve there entered a stran¬ 
ger into the old jail, with no permission 
asked or given, and this stranger sent be¬ 
fore him a summons. 

From the cell of the prisoner Hendee. A 
group had gathered there, and a lamp, 
held by one of the turnkeys at the foot of 
the bed, cast a faint and sickly glare across 
the scene. Beside the pillow knelt the 
surgeon, with the head of the prisoner 
raised to his shoulder, and the thin ghastly 
face upturned to the light. His arms hung 
powerless at his side, the lips were half 
parted, the teeth set, but his eyes in their 
hollow sockets still burned like living coals 
of fire, as, wandering wildly from face to 
face, they fastened at last on Antony 
Lermond. 

“ He is dying,” said the surgeon. 

Going to his trial, indeed, but not before 
an earthly court; going to the bar of one 
whose judgment is not our judgment, 
whose mercy is not our mercy. 

“Baise me a little higher,” he mur¬ 
mured to the surgeon. 

So they put their strong arms about him 
—those still grave-faced men, and lifted 
him up. He rallied with an effort. At 
the very last the strong heart still held its 
supremacy over the poor exhausted frame. 
He raised one bloodless hand and beckoned 
the old jailor forward. 


“ Is there a lawyer in this place ?” 

Old Antony bent low to catch the hollow 
whisper. 

“ Yes sir, there’s one in for debt—Mr. 
Calvert, he has the debtor’s room.” 

“ Bring him to me 1” said the prisoner. 

So, in that fearful hour, John Calvert 
came and made one of the group around 
the dying man. They, fell back in awed 
silence that he might advance. He went 
quietly up to the bed and knelt down. 

Then Hendee, lifting his head from the 
surgeon’s shoulder, sought with strange 
eagerness this new-comer’s face. A strong 
and noble face it was, returning the other’s 
gaze, steadfast and unflinching. They 
looked well at each other, and with a 
purpose. 

“You are a member of the bar?” said 
Hendee. 

“Yes,” answered Calvert. 

“ When were you admitted?” 

“ More than a year since.” 

“Your name?” 

“ John Calvert.” 

The drooping head fell back into its 
formed position. There were great drops 
of sweat on the cold forehead. 

“lamdying,” he said, “and there are 
those who will say that nothing earthly 
can blot out this disgrace—a Hendee dying 
in a prison cell!” 

Calvert bent down, and as tenderly as a 
woman took the hand fast growing chill. 

“ What can I do for you?” he said. 

The hand grasped his own, fiercely eager. 

“ First of all, bear witness to what I say.” 

“ I will,” answered Calvert. 

“ I have lain in this 'cell for weeks, 
charged with the murder of Hagar tit. 
Maur. To-morrow I should have been 
tried for the same, and they would have 
proved me guilty; but in the face of that 
God to whose higher bar I go, I swear to 
you that there is no blood on this hand 1 I 
die innocent. O, God in heaven, why 
should I have injured herf” 

There was a dead silence around the bed 
—they waited for his paroxysm to pass. 

“ Now bring pen, and ink, and paper?’ 
he cried; “quick, or it will be too late?’. 

He lay back quietly, the lids had fallen 
over his wild eyes, and the surgeon’s fin¬ 
gers marking the beat of the failing pulse 
till all was ready. When they roused him 
again, John Calvert was unfolding a roll of 
paper at the head of the bed, with the 
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turnkey’s lamp held close at his shoulder. 

“ Write,” said the dying man, “ the last 
will and testament ol Bobert Hendee.” 

John Calvert dipped his pen into the 
inkstand. 

“I have hut two bequests to make,” 
said the prisoner, “and I desire that 
Messrs. Ward and Clafton, the old family 
solicitors of the Hendees, shall become 
my executors.” • 

“ Yes,” said Calvert. 

“ Now hear me. Unto my brother, Gil¬ 
bert St. Haur—” 

A dead pause. Calvert wrote the name, 
and then looked at it oddly. 

“ I do bequeath,” began the prisoner. 
Another pause. 

“You do bequeath,” repeated Calvert, 
thinking his strength departing. 

“My curse!” breathed the prisoner, 
through his set teeth. 

“ Lord love us!” muttered old Antony. 
“For the other,” continued Hendee, 
“all the lands and estates of the Hendees, 
mine by right of inheritance, all the wealth 
which 1 have accumulated—not enough to 
save me from sorrow or disgrace!—my en¬ 
tire property, both personal and real, I do 
give and bequeath to Nathalie Lermond,the 
granddaughter of the keeper of this jail, 
and to her heirs forever, desiring her to 
remember that I died guiltless of the crime 
of murder, and commending to her care 
and kindness such of the old family ser¬ 
vants as she may find living upon such 
estates!” 

There was a little commotion at the foot 
of the bed. Old Antony had staggered 
helplessly back against the wall. The 
turnkey and surgeon stared at each other 
in mute amaze. Calvert alone remained 
unmoved. 

Scratch, scratch, went his rapid pen 
across the paper. The lamplight struck 
full on his face, which the dying man lay 
watching with fascinated eyes. 

“Is that all?” said Calvert, dropping his 
pen, at last. 

“All.” 

He read the document over in a clear 
business-like tone. A faint gesture of ap¬ 
proval answered him. 

“ Give me the pen,” said Hendee. 
Calvert placed it in the cold white hand. 
“ Now lift me up.” 

So, with their arms about him, half 
raised to a sitting posture, he signed the 


document. There was no tremor, and no 
failing; only as he sunk back against the 
surgeon, the latter drew his handkerchief 
and wiped away something red and wet 
from the white lips. 

Then one by one the witnesses advanced 
and affixed their names—Antony, quite 
helpless and confounded, the turnkey won¬ 
dering, the surgeon stoical; then with a 
quick firm hand, John Calvert folded and 
sealed the will under those hollow glaring 
eyes, and little Nathalie Lermond was an 
heiress I 

“ I trust you,” murmured the dying man, 
pressing Calvert’s hand. “ See to it that 
she is not wronged.” 

“ I will,” answered Calvert. 

His head fell down on his breast. He 
lay silent for a long time, his breath com¬ 
ing in short quick gasps. The dull lamp 
flared fitfully over the dark walls. By the 
bed still knelt the surgeon, counting the 
last pulse-beats, and, like a statue, stood 
Calvert, dark in the shadow behind, hold¬ 
ing the completed will. Not a movement 
or a sound, but the labored respiration of 
the sufferer. 

Presently the arms were flung up. Flash¬ 
ing wide open, the hollow dark eyes took 
in for the last time every object and every 
face, filling at last with a far-off rapturous 
look. It was a soul on the borders of eter¬ 
nity; it was a heart, too, human to the 
end, and full of its human loves. Perhaps 
a glimpse of God’s glory met those dying 
eyes; or, it might have been only a wo¬ 
man’s beautiful face, set in golden hair! 

“Hagarl Hagar!” came through the 
white lips like a sigh. One calm deep- 
drawn breath. 

“It is over!” said the surgeon. 

He drew his arm away and suffered the 
drooping head to slip gently from it down 
to the pillow and into the light. The eyes 
were closed as if in sleep, the lips half 
parted. There, in his dreary prison-cell, 
deaf alike to praise and censure now, and 
with that last look of rapture still upon his 
face, Hendee, the accused, lay dead. 


Very peacefully that night little Nattie 
Lermond, nestled down in her narrow 
trundle-bed, with the soft hair tossing 
about her rosy face, dreamed innocent 
child’s dreams of a hew land of roses and 
sunshine, and the lonely life at the old 
jail left far behind forever. Some instinct, 
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prophetic, whispered it to the child’s 
heart, perhaps. Fortune had played for 
her a royal game. 

But she did not know it then. The drow¬ 
sy lashes rested quietly upon her cheeks, 
the lips were smiling—their nightly prayers 
said; and while the death-angel came and 
went, changing in his course the whole 
current of her life, and the wind at the 
casement jibbered and moaned, and told 
strange secrets to the night, Nathalie, all 
unconscious, slept and dreamed. 

Mr. Calvert, meeting her next day in the 
corridor, where, as usual, he was pacing, 
stopped short before her, and patted her 
head with a quiet smile. 

“Well, Mademoiselle Nathalie, yon are 
a great heiress now.” 

’ But she could not half comprehend it 
yet, and she looked at him soberly. 

“Iam very glad for you,” said Mr. Cal¬ 
vert, walking immediately on. 

In their little sitting-room, Nattie, stand¬ 
ing very still at the window, staring down 
into the gloomy yard where Grip howled 
and whined, called suddenly to the old 
jailor: 

“Grandpa, how much money does Mr. 
Calvert owe?” 

“Not knowing, I couldn’t say,” said 
Antony. “ He don’t owe me anything.” 

A silence. Presently: 

“Am I very rich, grandpa?” 

Antony looked fondly and sadly at the 
great hunch of keys on a peg above the 
mantel, and then in new-felt awe and ad¬ 
miration at his child. 

“ I suppose yon are, my girl P’ 

“ Then, grandpa,” gravely, “ I am going 
to pay Mr. Calvert’s debts!” . 

Antony stared. 

“Lord bless the girlP’ 

She went up to the old man and passed 
one arm about his neck. Her bright braids 
fell against his gray hair. 

“ I want to, grandpa. Will yon ask him 
if I can?” 

“ Yes, my girl,” meeuly. 

Then she laid her cheek to his and kissed 
him. 

Such was the ambassador the little heir¬ 
ess sent forth. It was a brief negotiation. 
First, Mr. Calvert Hushed blood-red through 
his tawny skin, then grew very grave. 

“ Nathalie’s got it into her head, sir,” 
said Antony, looking around in a helpless 
way, for his listener was strangely silent. 


and had, moreover, his back turned toward 
him, “she’d like you to have the money, 
if you’d accept it—not bnt that I think 
’twould be well for you to pay it back 
sometime when it’3 convenient, but that’s 
between you and L” 

The other did not stir. 

“I hope you’ll not take offence, sir,” 
muttered Antony, quite at a loss. 

Mr. Calvert turned. 

“ Offence ? No! I thank Miss Nathalie. 
Tell her that I accept her offer.” 

“Which,” inwardly commented the old 
jailor, “is very good of you!” 

“ That is, the loan of the money,” said 
Mr. Calvert. 

“Yes sir,” answered Antony. 

And Nathalie, who knew nothing about 
loans, kissed the old man gleefully on his 
return. 

She waited a long time the next morning 
for Mr. Calvert’s footsteps on the flags. He 
appeared presently, walking very slow, and 
so deeply absorbed in thought that he 
would have passed the child unnoticed; 
but she sprang out into the corridor and 
ran up to him with dancing eyes. A small 
sealed packet was thrust into his hand. 

“ Now you can go away, Mr. Calvert,” 
she said, triumphantly. 

That recalled him to himself; then he 
understood what the packet held, and he 
caught her as she was darting back- Strong 
man as he was, and not easily given to 
such emotions, his eyes slowly filled. 

“My little girl,” he said, “how am I to 
thank you?” 

And Nathalie, breaking from him again, 
ran smiling away. 

“ 0, you must not thank me at all,” she 
threw back. “I am very glad to give you 
the money. Good-by,Mr. Calvert, good-by P’ 

He stood in the corridor with the packet 
in his hand, but she had disappeared in the 
little sitting-room, and the door was closed. 

Mr. Calvert saw her but once again. He 
was just departing from the jail, when, on 
leaping into the carriage, he looked up and 
saw the face of the child gazing down at 
him from the casement above. He lifted 
his cap; she waved her little hand: then 
the heavy gate clanged, the young face 
faded, and John Calvert went Iris way 
again into the great world beyond, and 
Nathalie Lermond, the little heiress, went 
hers. 

[TO BE COSTUfUED.] 
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